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At His Retirement, Appreciation for— 


Norman Spencer Binsted, D.D., S De) 


BISHOP BINSTED is beyond question one of the great missionary 
leaders and Christian statesmen in the long history of our Church. 
Going to Japan immediately after his graduation from the Virginia 
Seminary, he served so effectively that in 1928 he was consecrated as 
first Bishop of Tohoku. There he laid solid foundations of diocesan 
life and in a critical period rendered invaluable service to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Tokyo. 


With the change in our relationship to the Church in Japan it was 
no easy undertaking to move to the Philippines. Soon the war came 
and I hope that some day the heroic service of Bishop Binsted and his 
associates may be fully told to the whole Church. These years, includ- 
ing internment, have of course affected the Bishop’s health. 


With the end of the war came the necessity of rebuilding. This 
Bishop Binsted has undertaken with wide vision. It is impossible in this 
space to give all the details but I think of the purchase of the property 
in Quezon City, the new Seminary building, the new St. Luke’s Hospital, 
now in process, with all the plans for the future. 


The unusual relationship to Prime Bishop de los Reyes and the 
Philippine Independent Church is, so far as our Church is concerned, 
due to Bishop Binsted’s wisdom and understanding. 


Most of all I am grateful to Norman Binsted for what he 7s in the 
reality and simplicity of his own Christian faith and life. He has been 
and is an inspiration to all who know him and have worked with him. 
In all of these many years of accomplishment Mrs. Binsted has been 
by his side, exemplifying in herself these same deep Christian qualities 
of mind and heart. 


With the whole Church I thank God for the Binsteds and pray that 
for many years to come, relieved of administrative cares, they may 
exercise their loving ministry to their countless friends throughout the 
world. For wherever they are they will always be missionaries of the 
Gospel. 


—Henry K. Sherrill 
PRESIDING BISHOP 
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Puerto R1co Seminary to Train -- 


A National Priesthood 


By A. ERVINE SWIFT 


“ES MAGNIFICO” began a resolu- 
tion of the 1957 Convocation of the 
Church in Puerto Rico, when informed 
that the National Council at its Feb- 
fuary meeting had adopted in principle 
the establishment of a seminary for 
Latin America. This plan and the re- 
action perhaps personify better than 
any thing else the consistent strategy of 
the Episcopal Church in its insistence 
that a missionary field is healthy only 
in so far as it develops its own Na- 
tional Priesthood. The districts in Latin 
America now look forward eagerly to 
the development of the school and to 
the ordination of the clergy that will 
come from it, but before we go into 
that let us first look at some of the 
background on which this action was 
based; and here, if I may be forgiven, 
I must confine myself to those fields 
in which I have had actual experience. 

Just recently I was re-reading James 
Arthur Muller’s Apostle to China. In 
this biography of Bishop Schereschew- 
sky, the Russian Jew who was one 
of our early missionaries in China, one 
is struck by his initial insistence on an 
educational program which would pro- 
vide Christian leaders for that country. 


Shortly after St. John’s University was 
opened in Shanghai a theological de- 
partment was added. Many years later 
when I received my first assignment it 
was to teach in that institution. I shall 
always be grateful for the experience 
for many reasons but one of the chief 
ones is because I had the privilege of 
teaching a young man named Stephen 
Wang from the Diocese of Honan. 
Those were the early days of World 
War II and the future was quite un- 
known, but that Stephen was able and 
devoted there could be no doubt. To- 
day there are no American mission- 
aries left in China but one of the few 
messages that I have received is that 
Stephen is a bishop of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church in China (the native name 
for the Anglican Communion). One 
wishes that it were possible to have 
much closer contact with our fellow 
Christians in China but so long as this 
young man and others like him are 
leading their people we need have no 
fear for the future. Indeed, even in 
my China days, eighty percent of the 
Church’s leadership—clergy, doctors, 
nurses, teachers—was Chinese. It is 
human to hope that our friends miss 
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us, but it is Christian to be proud of 
the fact that when missionaries could 
no longer serve in that part of the 
world the national leadership was rea- 
dy to assume complete charge. Indeed 
one of the reasons why I look forward 
to the Lambeth Conference next year 
is because it will give men an oppor- 
tunity to met with the bishops from 
China—and they will all be Chinese! 


Bishop Schereschewsky’s insistence 
on the development of national lead- 
ership may be put in another way— 
“Every missionary should sell him- 
self out of a job.” In the initial stages 
of new work the Mother Church must 
of course send missionaries just as 
the Church of England did to the 
American colonies; but the Church in 
America became strong in direct pro- 
portion to the development of her own 
leadership. All over the world today 
the various “children” founded by the 
Church of England have become adults 
—autonomous branches of the Angli- 
can Communion—and they in turn are 
sending missionaries to other areas, 
which are gradually coming of age 
themselves. It is in part, of course, a 
matter of language but even if a mis- 
sionary is a fluent linguist he will 
never be equal to a well-trained and 
devout native priest in bringing those 
who know him not to a knowledge 
of Our Blessed Lord. Of course God 
knows no geography but each culture 
has its own mores and people listen, 
understand and follow their own kind. 
The Protestant Churches and the Ro- 
man Communion recognize this too but 
while the first group has not always 
been careful in giving adequate train- 
ing the other has not sufficiently em- 
phasized the idea at all. The Anglican 
insistence has been one of our pe- 
culiar contributions. So today in coun- 
try after country there are countless 
men and women who have been 
trained by our missionaries and who 
within their own cultures are lead- 


ing their people closer to God. 

It should here be noted that this 
policy of Episcopal strategy carries 
with it a corollary—the development 
of local support. Just as a church is 
healthy in proportion to its own lead- 
ership so is it strong only if it is 
learning to stand on its own feet finan- 
cially. The Mother Church must liter- 
ally spend millions of dollars to give 
birth to its “‘children’’ and to nurture 
them to adulthood. But just as every 
child must learn to make his own 
spending money so that he can even- 
tually make his own living, the people 
on the mission field must increasingly 
come to be such sacrificial givers that 
their Church becomes ¢hezrs—not just a 
charitable work supported by others. 
But local support—and this is very 
important—comes after the develop- 
ment of leadership and in every mis- 
sion field that we have today, native 
work is financially strong where there 
is adequate national leadership. 


My second overseas assignment was 
to the Philippines where part of my 
work consisted in being a member of 
the faculty of St. Andrew’s Seminary, 
Manila. This institution began as a 
training school before the war and by 
that time we had only two Filipino 
priests; but today, thanks to the vision 
of Bishop Binsted and Dean Mandell, 
backed by Bishop Bentley and the Na- 
tional Council, St. Andrew’s is turn- 
ing out not only national leadership 
for our church but many priests for 
the Philippine Independent Church as 
well. There are men walking long 
distances over the Mountain Province 
trails, there are others who are labor- 
ing in southern Mindanao, there are 
those in the Visayas and in the low- 
lands of Luzon, administering the 
sacraments and preaching the word so 
that their people can in their own 
tongues know the wonderful works 
of God. They are able, they are de- 
vout, they are selfless and they are 
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products of St. Andrew’s. Many of 
these young priests still write to me 
and again and again they give thanks 
for their seminary that made it all 
possible. 


But now to turn to our own situa- 
tion here in Puerto Rico. We are par- 
ticularly proud of the fact that every 
one of our Spanish-speaking congre- 
gations has a Latin priest in charge. 
We are beyond the stage where mis- 
sionaries from the States supervise 
parochial work. But our great trouble 
is that for lack of funds for full 
training the most recent ordination of 
our Puerto Rican clergy was nearly 
fifteen years ago! Added to that is 
the fact that not one of them was given 
a theological education comparable to 
that provided for young men in the 
States. If we are content to give in- 
adequate training we can never have 
a strong Church. Especially here in 
Latin America where we are surround- 
ed by Rome do we need to make a 
peculiar and qualitative contribution 
that only well-trained Anglicans can 
make and that will attract the growing 
democratically educated middle class. 
To correct this situation Bishop Boyn- 
ton founded Colegio San Justo, a high 
school for boys and from that institu- 
tion a couple of years ago with a 
graduating class of ten I admitted 
three postulants. Funds for training are 
being raised, all of the fourteen now 
studying are attending either college 
or stateside seminaries and the first 
two will be ready for ordination this 
Spring. They have had exactly the 
same training that any priest receives 
in the States; nothing else is adequate. 


Because our present program is a 
very expensive one and because it 
necessitates taking the young men out 
of their own culture for a considerable 
period there has been a feeling that we 
should have a local seminary but it 
is not easy to have a good school in a 
small missionary district. Therefore, at 


the time of General Convention in 
Honolulu the Overseas Department 
asked the Latin bishops to consider 
the possibility of a joint seminary for 
this whole area. 

We met a year ago in Havana 
under Bishop Bentley’s leadership and 
the recent action of the National 
Council establishing what may well 
become known as ‘Seminario Episco- 
pal del Caribe’ was the result. The 
Overseas part of the 1959 Lenten Mite 
Box Offering has been allocated to 
meet the initial capital needs and I 
hope that soon after that on a site 
near the University of Puerto Rico we 
shall be ready to open our doors to 
young men from Mexico, Panama, 
Central America, Cuba, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and perhaps from Bra- 
zil. We anticipate an enrollment of at 
least fifty students, there will be a 
full theological curriculum under a 
competent faculty. The future looks 
bright. 

The seminary will be on a par 
with those in the States and we hope 
to produce a national clergy for the 
Church in Latin America second to 
none. It will encourage vocations 
among our young men and it will 
train them thoroughly in the ethos of 
Anglicanism with her emphasis on 
qualitative work. It will enable count- 
less young men in the years ahead to 
Jearn within their own culture how to 
serve their own people. They are 
basically able, they are unquestionably 
devoted and they want to go forth and 
win their people to a knowledge of 
God that carries with it real loyalty. 


Those of us whom you in the 
Church have sent as missionaries are 
deeply grateful for the privilege which 
is ours. With your continued help we 
shall train up such National Leader- 
ship that will enable our people on 
the mission field in turn to become 
missionaries themselves. 
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‘That Grand Old Word’-- 


The Meaning of ‘Missionary’ 


By Sin KENNETH GRUBB 


I FIND THAT there is much criti- 
cism in the world today of the word 
“missionary.” ‘This is always the case 
in the ranks of those who do not 
understand, and will make no effort 
to understand, the missionary voca- 
tion. One expects it and one does not 
resent it. What is interesting, and to 
my mind a little disturbing, is that 
of late even in Christian circles one 
hears the term called in question. 
Buddhists and Mohammedans are not 
so foolish. Christian criticism is, as 
one would expect, friendly criticism, 
and some of it must have our due heed. 
There are, for example, those who 
would substitute for the term “mis- 
sionary’’ some such phrase as “‘fra- 
ternal worker.” I have no very strong 
feelings about this, except that I do 
think that the grand old word ‘‘mis- 
sionary’” expresses something a lot 
more definite, more rooted, and more 
tinged with the urgency of vocation, 
more coloured by genuine concern. 
This is so clearly so that we often say 
of a man who would not rank in our 
minds as a missionary, that he has a 
sense of mission in his own profession 
or calling. There is, therefore, a cogent 
overtone about the word “‘missionary.” 
It would be a pity to let this slip away 
unless we can find a term of equal 
relevance and force to substitute for it, 
although the haggle about names and 


words is often, but not always, un- 
profitable, and a missionary by any 
other name would seem as sweet. 

We only travesty the meaning of the 
word if we fall into the fatal error of 
supposing that a Christian mission- 
ary is someone sent out from the West 
to the East, or to Africa, and still more 
so if we think that he is sent by the 
West to the East. But I am sure that 
none of us are guilty of so insulting an 
error. A missionary is someone called 
by God and, as we are always saying, 
sent to preach the Gospel of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. When the 
Church is in being we are all agreed 
that we must relate this calling of the 
missionary to the life of the Church, 
so that we can say that ordinarily a 
missionary in the service of a mission- 
ary society is one who is called and 
sent by any one part of the Church of 
God to minister in and to another part, 
that thus the great aim and end of 
preaching the riches of Christ may be 
the more speedily and the more thor- 
oughly attained. 

SO FAR AS I understand what St. 
Paul has to say about the missionary, 
it includes among many other things 
at least these two indispensable quali- 
fications: he must be sure that he has 
been called and sent by God, and he 
must have a deep concern for those to 
whom he is sent, and especially for 
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the fellow Christians in the places to 
which he goes. Clearly St. Paul’s let- 
ters are full of this sense of constraint 
and concern for it is the constraint of 
the love of Christ that sends the mis- 
sionary, that is the ground and source 
of his mission; and of concern because 
the missionary is identified with the 
congregations of redeemed men and 
women wherever he goes, whether they 
be as perverse as the Galatians; or as 
factious as the Corinthians, or as 
generous as the Philippians. 

If the term “missionary” simply 
means ‘‘fraternal worker” and nothing 
more, I think that something is lost in 
the transcription, not that “fraternal 
worker” is an unworthy term, it has 
indeed much to commend it, but with 
all its hint of a real fellowship in a 
common task it misses to some degree 
this double emphasis on constraint and 
concern, and I think that this is a 
serious loss and a great pity. 


But the term “missionary,” precisely 
because it is a rich and highly honour- 
able term, is subject to great abuse, an 
abuse which is due more often to 
thoughtlessness than to set purpose, but 
which nonetheless grows by subtle 
changes of texture rather than by sud- 
den perversions of meaning. A mis- 
sionaty is not, we all agree, sent from 
the West to the East—he is sent from 
one part of the Church to another. He 
is the expression in life of this re- 
membrance of others in the Church of 
which the passage in Hebrews 13 
speaks. He is not merely a demonstra- 
tion of the interdependence of the 
Churches, but even more so of the 
deep concern of any one part of the 
Church for another. He really dem- 
onstrates the vital unity of the Church 
as much as its interdependence, so 
that if the Church fails to preach the 
Gospel here in England we may pray 
that it may be aroused to do so by 
the Church in India, or the Church in 
the U.S.A., or anywhere else, and he 


who thus expresses the concern of the 
Church in India or America for the 
Church in England will be a mission- 
ary of that Church to us, called, 
chosen and sent. Similarly, you are 
missionaries because you express in 
your personal constraint and concern 
—and these things can only be. ex- 
pressed through persons—the deep de- 
sire of the Church here that the 
Church in Africa or elsewhere be a 
true witness to Christ. It follows, of 
course, that we of the Church in this 
country must carry a large part of the 
blame if our missionary work fails to 
realize its full potentialities in Christ. 


I CANNOT SEE that there is any- 
thing patronizing or outmoded in this 
the true conception of the meaning of 
a missionary. At any rate it is the only 
conception, that is likely to stand up to 
the pressure and criticism of the proud, 
modern nationalist states of Asia, re- 
lying on the strength of their histor- 
ical culture and jealous of any influ- 
ence that tends to question their unity. 
The sensitiveness of these new na- 
tions, many of them however vener- 
able in history and tradition, is some- 
thing that we in the Church cannot 
afford to ignore for one moment. It has 
been very evident since the war, and in- 
deed also before then. The Bandoeng 
Conference has registered a marked 
increase of it. It pokes up its head on 
all such occasions when the criticisms 
of missionaries constantly recurs, for 
example in India, as it has done lately. 
Whether that criticism is justified or 
not is really irrelevant to the argu- 
ment. On a broader field it is much 
the same sensitiveness which has had 
a singular demonstration lately in the 
tense and excited Egyptian reactions 
over the Suez Canal. Although it is 
perhaps among the newer nations that 
this sensitiveness can be observed over 
a wider field, it must not be forgotten 
that the older democracies have on 
occasion shown themselves equally 
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prone to stand on an imaginary dig- 
nity. The truth is that it is only to a 
few people that a broader and more 
liberal internationalism has a strong 
appeal. It has a modest appeal to all, 
since it creates the impression that we 
possess a wide-mindedness that in fact 
is an only too easy prey to our deeper 
emotions. For the most part the preach- 
ing of a wider internationalism has 
gone along with the exacerbation of 
nationalist sentiments in deed and in 
practice. This is the sort of fanaticism 
that often occurs when reason and 
emotion are in conflict, and it is going 
to make the position of the missionary 
and the use of the term missionary 
difficult for many years to come. 


It is no concern of ours to oppose 
to this sensitiveness a touchiness of 
our own. Surely in the Church we can 
do better than that. So far from being 
thoroughly resentful of criticism, even 
if unreasonable, so far from being 
fancifully secure in our own self-sufh- 
ciency, we have again and again to 
remember that we are members one of 
another. But even more, if we are to 
be missionaries in the true sense, we 
have to have a constraint and a con- 


cern for one another, and when these 
find, as they must do, expression after 
the example of our Lord in human 
life, they do mean nothing less than 
the calling of a missionary. 


Hints on Helping a Missionary 


May a missionary, who appreciates 
the much-needed guidance some Re- 
view articles have given as to the in- 
terests of the people at home, state 
frankly and plainly what he thinks of 
the responsibilities of the church at 
home to its missionaries in the field? 

The primary responsibilities are, of 
course, to raise their assigned Diocesan 
and National Church quotas in full 
and keep well informed of the yearly 
program and emphasis of the National 
Church. 

It is in the “second mile” (and 
often uninformed first mile) that I am 
interested. There seems to be a re- 
newed interest in Missions and many 
parishes, large and small, are trying 
to go the second mile by personally 
contacting individual missions and 
their priests. These personal contacts 
can do and are doing much to strength- 
en ties between parish congregations 
and far-off missionaries. And they are 
a source of great strength to the mis- 
sionaries who often have the feeling 
that very few people at home really 


care whether they continue this lonely 
work or not. 

In writing this, I am thinking of 
many letters received from people in 
the States who write offering help; 
they seem to fall into certain categor- 
ies: 

I. 

One definite group is what I choose 
to call the Three Smalls: their letters 
are practically identical and read like 
this—‘‘We are a small group in a small 
mission (or parish) and would like to 
help your people in a small way.” 
These people have the best intentions 
in the world, but they are misdirected 
and are not using their limited re- 
sources to best advantage by this ap- 
proach. As a rule they wish to sew 
or make scrap books, or send used altar 
hangings, or used Reader’s Digests. 
And quite often, if we missionaries 
try to point out that there are other 
things we need, they become offended. 

The result is to have received during 
the past year a half dozen beautifully 
hand-made baby sweaters into which 
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have obviously gone hours of loving 
and devoted labor... but much too 
elaborate for anyone in the Mission to 
begin to appreciate or take care of; 
also, a collection of faded altar furnish- 
ings which do not fit the mission 
altar, and are too old or too fancy to 
be altered by the local aborigines, and 
look quite ludicrous beside our own 
home-made but colorful hangings, 
which blend with the scenery more 
appropriately. 

To people in this group are the fol- 
lowing suggestions made: 

1. Please ask the Missionary what he 
really needs, and frankly tell him the 
limit of your means. There are many 
missions needing such a simple and 
inexpensive thing as a good pencil 
sharpener, but they never seem to have 
the cash to buy it, and this is just one 
illustration. In an isolated place, some 
of the simplest shopping jobs are quite 
difficult. 

2. If you want to sew, write to Miss 
Stabler of the National Council, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, and 
ask what is needed. It is her job to 
know the needs of every mission and 
assign the small and large groups their 
share—this goes for used clothing as 
well as new. Using this channel, a 
mission can receive a very useful and 
complete layette for one baby, rather 
than frilly luxuries for several. 

II. 

Another group which are very few, 
I’m glad to say, take the “Board of 
Directors” approach: “We ate invest- 
ing this money in your enterprise,” 
they say, ‘‘and don’t want it wasted.” 
This is a commendable attitude, but too 
often it means they want to tell you 
how to spend the money, or worse yet, 
want to make sure the mission feels 
properly indebted to them for their 
generous gift. 

Please remember that our missions 
operate on starvation budgets and 
often depend on outside gifts simply 
for the maintenance of the mission. 


Often a man may receive cash for a 
special project, only to have an emer- 
gency arise for which no other funds 
are available, and he must spend the 
project money for the emergency. 


Ill. 

Finally, there are those wonderful 
people, in and out of groups, who give 
freely and generously and regularly. 
These are the people who make our 
task a joy and pleasure. They write us 
cheerful and encouraging letters, ask 
us informed questions, seek our advice 
in telling the mission story for us at 
home. And...so often we fail them. 

The mistakes of the first two groups 
are due to faulty ideas on which mis- 
sions have been based in the past and 
which all of us should strive to erase 
from our thinking. 

We are not here to scrub clean the 
heathen with soap and hot water. 

We are not here to dress the heathen 
in white man’s clothing, especially his 
used clothing. 

We are not here to teach American 
ways or thought patterns. 

In fact, the Liturgical Commission 
and others to the contrary nothwith- 
standing, I don’t think we are here 
to teach them to pray in Elizabethan 
English. 

We are here to tell them that God 
has entered into a man and lived life 
on earth as we know it, with pain 
and suffering and sacrifice and joy 
and happiness and toil and sweat and 
even death; to tell them He rose again, 
and lives and would bring us nearer 
to Himself if we would but let Him; 
to tell them that God loves them, and 
grieves that even one out of one hun- 
dred has gone astray. We are here to 
preach the Gospel of salvation, and 
to encourage strangers to us to respond 
to their salvation in terms of their 
lives, to the glory not of ourselves but 
of God. 

—ALWIN W. REINERS 
St. George’s in the Arctic, 
Kotzebue, Alaska 
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Key to Needed Reforms 


Mission Courses in Seminaries 


By GORDON T. CHARLTON 


THIS PIECE might be entitled 
‘Man Bites Dog,” for it is ‘““news’’ for 
one representing ‘‘281” to take a criti- 
cal look at the Episcopal Church as a 
whole, or some sacred institutions in it 
such as our seminaries. However, hav- 
ing been engaged in the administrative 
end of our overseas missionary pro- 
gram, I have become convinced that 
not a few of its deficiencies have their 
origin and cause elsewhere and must 
be corrected at the appropriate point. 

Many informed people seem dissat- 
isfied with the present level of mission- 
ary education throughout our Church. 
Some blame this condition primarily, 
if not solely, on the scarcity or poor 
quality of materials produced by “281.” 
I beg to differ; it is my conviction that 
the materials produced by the De- 
partment of Promotion are, and must 
be, concerned purely with the dissem- 
ination of factual information or with 
the promotion of a program. They 
must not be expected to supply the 
dynamic of missionary concern. If that 
dynamic is not an inevitable and un- 
mistakeable part of the gospel which 
is preached and lived in our parishes 
the fault does not lie in National 
Council publications. If there be fault 
I suggest that it lies with the clergy, 
and I suggest that their seminary pre- 
paration may on this score be inade- 
quate. 

At present the number of mission- 


ary vocations among seminarians 1s 
unsatisfactory. Can it be that God is 
simply not calling enough of the right 
sort of men to supply the program we 
have undertaken ?—if so, we have erred 
gravely and should retrench. Or is it 
possible that our program is altogether 
too small and that God 7s calling many 
who never hear Him because proper 
channels to hear His call are not 
provided? I suggest that the possibility 
of an overseas missionary vocation 
could and should be specifically and 
persuasively held before all students 
throughout their seminary years. I am 
convinced that at present in most in- 
stances that is not the practice or the 
fact. 

The missionary training of clergy 
after they have volunteered and been 
appointed for overseas work presents 
a problem. The Overseas Department 
should be able to assume that a sem- 
inary graduate is prepared to minister 
to all sorts and conditions of men, 
and that he has a basic knowledge and 
understanding of missionary theology, 
objectives and methods which will pro- 
vide a starting point for more specific 
preparation for his overseas work. I 
do not find this to be the case. 

These three points are no complete 
catalog of woes, but they may suffice 
to indicate that the seminary is the 
key point at which to plan and ac- 
complish some neededreforms with 
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reference to our Church’s missionary 
activity, program, staff and support. 
Such reforms touch upon the very 
apostolic nature of our faith and 
church life. 

A HASTY SURVEY of present 
practice in our seminaries with refer- 
ence to the teaching of missions—a 
survey admittedly incomplete yet very 
indicative—shows the following facts. 

Of the eleven recognized seminar- 
ies of the Episcopal Church, nine have 
courses in missions as such. The other 
two devote a segment of the church 
history course to this subject. In every 
case the study of missions is regarded 
as within the province of church his- 
tory and is taught in that department. 
Three of the separate courses are al- 
most exclusively historical in their ap- 
proach. 

Of the nine seminaries which offer 
a course in Christian missions five 
require it of all students and in four 
it is an elective. One of them is 
taught one hour a week for one semes- 
ter. Several are two-hour courses and 
two are three-hour courses for one 
semester. Only one is a full-year 
course. Three seminaries allow only 
seniors to take the course in missions. 
Five offer it to seniors and middlers. 
One offers it in the first semester of 
the junior year. 

Six of the nine courses offered at- 
tempt to go beyond the purely histor- 
ical treatment of missions to survey 
the contemporary scene. Most of the 
professors teaching these courses con- 
fess that they are not well equipped, 
but do their best, feeling that an at- 
tempt must be made. There is a dearth 
of literature or scholarship in this 
field as far as the Episcopal Church 
is concerned. Teachers of the subject 
must turn for resource material to 
other churches or to Anglicans of other 
nations. This fact seems directly re- 
lated to the insignificant place assigned 
to missions in our seminaries’ aca- 
demic hierarchy. 


Two of the courses which attempt 
to be relevant to the present scene 
seek to do so by a schedule of guest 
speakers, mostly missionaries on fur- 
lough, and assigned readings. The lat- 
ter deal with churches or areas other 
than our own and their principles 
must be extended and reapplied to this 
use. Only three or four of the men 
now teaching missions in our seminar- 
ies are themselves sufficiently versed 
either in the actualities of the present 
scene or in current thinking on mis- 
sionary strategy to raise serious ques- 
tions as to changing world patterns or 
future missionary methods and objec- 
tives. Most of the courses attempt to 
build upon the biblical basis for mis- 
sions, but few attempt a mature treat- 
ment of missionary theology. Only 
three endeavor to teach how one 
should preach on the subject and how 
to carry on a program of missionary 
education in parishes. With only min- 
or exceptions the courses pay atten- 
tion only to Episcopal, or at best Angli- 
can, missionary activity. Historically, at- 
tention is given to other churches, but 
little is paid to the facts and impli- 
cations of the ecumenical movement, 
itself perhaps the most significant mis- 
sionary fact of our age. Surely a study 
of missions which fails to include 
ecumenics is grossly deficient. 

Only one of eleven seminary deans 
reported disfavoring a course in mis- 
sions as such. His point of view seems 
to go on the assumption that the mis- 
sion of the Church is so essential and 
integral an aspect of its life that it 
should be evident in the entire curricu- 
lum of a seminary and should not be 
taught separately as an optional side- 
line. The point of view seems to be 
that with no course on missions as 
such the entire faculty can feel re- 
sponsible for the emphasis, whereas 
a special course might tend to ex- 
Hades the subject from the centrality 
it deserves in every part of the cur- 
riculum. With this viewpoint in mind 
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the eleven deans were asked whether 
they thought the mission of the Church 
was being taught consciously through 
courses in theology and New Testa- 
ment as well as church history. Three 
responded hesitantly in the affirmative, 
but the other eight made no answer 
to the question. Perhaps some such 
argument can be made for the aban- 
donment of missions courses as such— 
but what is everybody’s business is 
nobody's business; what is not im- 
portant enough to be accorded a place 
of its own in a curriculum is in dan- 
ger of having no place at all. 

CERTAINLY it is not possible to 
teach all that needs to be taught on 
this subject in a single course. Bibli- 
cal studies, history, theology and prac- 
tical courses must be oriented toward 
and seen with reference to the mission 
of the Church. Even so, much is left 
to be taught separately and specifical- 
ly; that need not mean peripherally, 
unless, of course, the subject 7s peri- 
pheral in the minds of the faculty. 

I suggest that as an absolute mini- 
mum, in addition to general curricu- 
lar orientation toward missions, there 


ought to be in each seminary a full 
year’s required course for seniors en- 
titled “The Mission of the Church.” 
It should build upon biblical, histori- 
cal and theological foundations with- 
out being repetitive; it should tie the 
relevant emphases of these fields close- 
ly to the Church’s raison d’etre—its 
Mission. Proceeding from a_ biblical 
and historical basis through a mature 
and developed missionary theology the 
course should offer information of a 
factual nature about the present mis- 
sionary scene. It should bring to bear 
upon such factual material informed 
criticism and opinion—from the pro- 
fessor, current writers and our active 
missionaries. It should include area 
studies as well as studies of the pe- 
culiar problems and techniques of 
overseas, domestic, rural and urban 
missionaries. It should examine Chris- 
tianity’s relation to non-Christian re- 
ligions and to the secular passions and 
loyalties that rule men’s hearts to- 
day (building here upon courses in 
apologetics, comparative religion, etc.). 
It should examine carefully the ecu- 
menical movement and current or con- 


Parish Priest’s Task 

WE WOULD EMPHASIZE the great responsibility of the parish 
ptiest in (recruiting missionaries). His preaching and teaching of the 
Christian faith in a world-setting, his work in helping his young people 
to hink of their lives in terms of vocation, his careful use of the oppor- 
tunities provided in the Confirmation class—all these are of immense 
importance. So also is the general “missionary atmosphere” of the 
parish. Where interest in, and support of, the Church overseas is a 
major concern of the parish, where there is a list kept of those who 
have gone out on missionary service and remembrance is made of them 
regularly in intercessions, there one will find the most promising 
environment in which a young man can hear God’s call to serve the 
Church in another land. The record of “keen missionary parishes” in 
this matter is one of which they can be justly proud and which other 

parishes would do well to emulate. 
—Service Overseas, Report of a Joint Committee 
set up by The Overseas Council of the Church 
Assembly and The Central Advisory Council 


of Training for the Ministry, of the Church 
of England. 
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templated experiments in church union. 
Finally it should include practice 
preaching on missions and methods of 
missionary education in the parish. 
My private conviction is that it should 
raise unmistakably before each stu- 
dent the possibility of a missionary 
vocation for himself. 

WHAT RESPONSE can be expect- 
ed to this audacious suggestion from 
one who admittedly is not expert in 
the problems of seminary education 
and curriculum development? Some 
will probably say that the suggestions 
are unrealistic and impossible; others 
perhaps will say that these objectives 
are already being sought -properly 
through other means. However, the 
deans of the seminaries have indicated 
that the subject is not being taught 
as adequately as it might be; all are 
interested in supporting a conference 
of professors in the interest of outlin- 
ing some principles, objectives and 
methods for greater effectiveness and 


uniformity of practice in missions 
teaching. Such exploration might lead 
to measures not now foreseen; but if 
a problem exists a start must be made 
somewhere toward a solution. 

With the support and under the 
auspices of proper agencies such a 
conference is planned for some time 
in the coming year. Meanwhile gen- 
eral discussion of the question and 
careful thought about it would pro- 
vide some needed resources for a solu- 
tion. 

The essential question I believe is 
this: if the mission of the Church is 
its reason for being and its central 
task, should it not hold a central, 
specific and unmistakeable place in 
the curricula of our seminaries where 
the life and outlook of our whole 
church can be effectively shaped? It 
would seem that only in such a way 
could primary answers to the problems 
of missionary recruiting, training, and 
education of the laity be provided. 


The Missionary Profession 


The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
both within and outside its overseas 
Mission, unfortunately has little con- 
cept of the missionary profession as 
a profession. Many missionaries con- 
sider themselves professional preach- 
ers, teachers or doctors employed by 
a religious rather than a secular or- 
ganization. This condition may be con- 
ducive to the procurement and prac- 
tice of good preachers, teachers and 
doctors, but not necessarily of good 
missionaries. Just as a person may be 
a college graduate before becoming a 
clergyman, so a man may be the grad- 
uate of a college or seminary or med- 
ical school before becoming a mission- 
ary. 
Failure to realize that being a mis- 
sionary is just as valid a profession 
as any other is detrimental to the 
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efficiency of the Church’s Mission, its 
relations with foreign nationals among 
whom it seeks to work, and the re- 
cruitment of personnel in the United 
States. 

In many more or less self-conscious- 
ly benighted lands, missionaries have 
been welcomed or tolerated as dis- 
pellers of darkness whatever their 
qualifications and whether they came 
as propagators of a “foreign” religion 
or as bearers of an alien but desirable 
technology. Missionaries have some- 
times been welcomed because doctors 
were wanted; teachers have sometimes 
been accepted because missionaries 
were wanted. Among those predomi- 
nately non-Caucasian peoples being 
thus proselytized, a few generations of 
familiarity was sufficient to dispel this 
confusion. The Christian Church in 
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approaching a non-Christian world 
today faces peoples keenly capable of 
distinguishing between apostles of 
western imperialism and those of the 
real Good News. They are especially 
sensitive to this masquerade in its 
subtlest and least Christian form: 
the missionary who demonstrates b 
his actions that he considers his food, 
his clothes, and his material accom- 
plishments superior to theirs. 

Failure to present to potential can- 
didates the choice of becoming a pro- 
fessional missionary, rather than some 
other sort of professional merely em- 
ployed by a mission, can have a stifling 
effect upon mission recruitment. If the 
Church represents itself as an employer 
in competition with other employers, 
it will probably make a very poor 
showing. Many dedicated American 
physicians serve both their fellow men 
and their Church by the very lives 
they lead—but they are not mission- 
aries. To ask them to become mission- 
aries on the grounds of serving their 
God and their brothers a little bit 
more than they are already doing is 
not a very persuasive argument. 

All too often the seminarian never 
really faces the question of whether 
he is called to be a missionary. In- 
stead, he considers a choice of assign- 
ments—Baltimore, let us say, or Tim- 
buctu. In weighing the pro’s and con’s, 
it soon becomes evident to him that, 
whether he seeks to be priest, preacher 
or pastor, he can be the same thing 


in either place. He then moves on to 
more mundane considerations like 
family ties or personal health and in 
the resulting comparison, Timbuctu 
hasn’t a chance. If, on the other hand, 
he has already decided to embrace the 
missionary profession, there’s no need 
even to mention Baltimore. 

That there is a valid difference be- 
tween a missionary priest and a non- 
missionary priest is recognized by those 
Christians of the younger churches 
who are in the best position to describe 
missionaries. In one mission field it is 
a common, if unadvertized, query 
among native Christians: “Yes, he’s 
a good clergyman—but is he a mis- 
sionary?” The very question makes it 
clear that the missionary is not merely 
a virtuoso in Christian living; the 
Church asks every Christian to be a 
good Christian; the missionary cannot 
expect to outshine all the others. 

What is this profession which the 
missionary minister has in common 
with the missionary schoolteacher but 
does not have in common with the 
non-missionary minister? It is simply 
this: the missionary is an expert in 
living with other people. 

This sounds simpler than it is. One 
of the aims—perhaps the only aim—of 
much modern American education is 
“Learning To Live With People.” If 
it is difficult to learn to live with peo- 
ple, how downright formidable it 
must be to learn to live with other 
people—that is, people whose every 


Christ.” 


—From the sermon preached by Bishop Doane at the consecration of 
Bishop Kemper, 1835, quoted in the Spirit of Missions, October, 1910 


What Is Meant by a Missionary Bishop? 

“A bishop sent forth by the Church, not sought for of the Church; 
going before to organize the Church, not waiting till the Church has 
partially been organized; a leader and not a follower, in the march of 
the Redeemer’s conquering and triumphant Gospel; sustained by their 
alms whom God has blessed both with the power and will to offer Him 
of their substance, for their benefit who are not blessed with both or 
either of them; sent by the Church, even as the Church is sent by 
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waking act may strike you as ridicu- 
lous or revolting, and whose very 
sleeping posture may seem _intrinis- 
ically “wrong.” 

The development of the ability to 
live with other people, like the devel- 
opment of any professional skill, re- 
quires first a mental attitude appro- 
priate to the goal. It is natural for 
human beings to take for granted the 
intrinisic correctness of their own way 
of life; Americans, far from being an 
exception to this rule, are prime ex- 
amples. The objectivity requisite to 
being a good missionary is very diffi- 
cult to achieve without specific aca- 
demic discipline. It is an ironic fact 
that the Christian missionary may have 
to call upon the often devotedly un- 
Christian anthropologist to learn with 
real humility the basic brotherhood of 
man. 


The professional missionary is some- 
thing like a salesman whose interest 
is not in the sale of his product but 
in his customer’s welfare and whose 
customer is his brother. The profes- 
sional missionary is like a school- 
teacher who stands not at a rostrum 
facing his students but in their midst; 
whose students are his peers. He must 
understand how he differs from the 
people among whom he works, how 
he does not differ from them, and 
how much both he and they differ from 
the Son of Man. Knowledge of the 


history of his profession is one of his 
most useful guides. Like the physi- 
cian, the missionary can never ex- 
pect to finish his training: he must 
forever grow with experience and keep 
abreast of the experiences of his col- 
leagues. He must face the sobering 
fact that his life will be in large part 
dedicated to the search for an answer 
to a question he can never hope to 
find: “Lord, what is man that Thou 
art mindful of him?” 

If the missionary ever loses sight of 
this question, he is in danger of trying 
to bring the unevangelized not to his 
Lord but to himself. He is in danger of 
considering himself in some worldly 
way superior to his native flock, and of 
seeing his duty as trying to raise 
them to his level. In actual fact, it is 
in a worldly way that he is inferior 
to them. He is a foreigner, an out- 
sider, a kind of freak; his hair and 
eyes are the wrong color and his nose 
the wrong shape; everything he does 
and says is outlandish and much of it 
ludicrous. Far from being superior, or 
feeling superior, or acting superior, to 
them, it is the missionary’s precise 
job to convince them that he is not. 
For he has come only to teach the 
unenlightened that they are his equal 
—equally the children of a_ Father 
they know not! 

—WILLIAM HENRY SCOTT, 
Sagada, Mountain Province, 
Philippines 


OMS Fills a Gap 


I THINK a great deal of the Review and always get a boost out of 
reading it. Keep up the good work! My copies are well read by 
several of our Pakistani and British colleagues, and I hope more can 
see them in the future. It is wonderful to have a group of people like 
the Overseas Mission Society, working especially for the overseas limb 


of the Church’s program. This fills the lack we see as over against the 

individual societies of the British Anglicans, and yet preserves the 

values of the central organization which our Church has. Thank you. 

—MARGARET R. LANE, M.D. 
United Christian Hospital, 
Lahore, Pakistan 
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Strategic Risk Worth Taking-- 


University Centers in Japan 


By WituiaM D. Eppy 


“WE'RE PLAYING this thing by 
ear” is Presiding Bishop Sherrill’s 
brief and memorable answer as to 
what are our grand policies and prin- 
ciples of overseas missionary work in 
a world so much in tumult since 
World War II. Nothing today is fixed 
politically and socially, and the prac- 
tical certainties of missionary efforts 
were never less sure than they are 
today. 

Yet “the Church is in an excellent 
state when it is sustained by God 
only’’ according to Pascal. The present 
age is among other things a most ex- 
citing time alike for Christian witness 
on a personal level and for organized 
missionary work. As in politics to “run 
scared” is not necessarily to lose—but it 
requires the use of wits, flexibility and 
devotion on a new scale. 

Abbe Michonneau’s book Revolu- 
tion in a City Parish is an example of 
how stirring a realistic approach to to- 
day’s uncertainties can be. Its message 
is that only new planning and new 
awareness, coupled with retapping of 
ancient depths of worship and faith in 
God, can carry out the Divine Com- 
mission. With much less faith and ex- 
perience to go on, the writer here 
would plead the same cause. 

We Anglicans, in particular we 
American Episcopalians, have a sure 
foretaste of the Kingdom in our 


Church life, but our operational re- 
sources are marginal, certainly in dol- 
lars-and-cents terms as regards world- 
wide needs, and probably also in mis- 
sion-mindedness and intercession at 
home. So we must always plan dialecti- 
cally: with full appreciation of our 
greatness in what God has given this 
Church, and yet with a shrewd sense 
of our slim material abilities, because 
of how little we as a Church return 
to Him. 

What do these things mean in con- 
crete terms? They mean we cannot do 
everything now, if ever we thought we 
could. Pending mobilization of logis- 
tics and interest such as we do not 
have now, but to rouse which the 
Overseas Mission Society has dedicated 
itself, we cannot think of total war- 
fare, but must plan rather for mis- 
sionary work a /a guerilla, with light 
units. 

A first step in contemporary ‘‘Chris- 
tian military strategy,” as Kierkegaard 
put it, is to make distinctions between 
mission fields. They vary so widely 
that a unitary approach is unthink- 
able. Our only universal principle is 
that we “Go teach all nations and bap- 
tize them.” Beyond that, Liberia re- 
quires one kind of approach, Mexico 
another, Alaska other ways and means 
entirely. 

We propose here the beginnings, as 
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we hope, of an efficient tactic for 
Japan. This tactic would make use of 
the great religious endowment the 
Lord has given our Church as it faces 
particular possibilities in Japan, with a 
keen sense of our available finances 
for meeting those possibilities. 
Education and Christianity 

EVER SINCE the Meija era, all ob- 
servers of Japan including missionaries 
and mission boards have been im- 
pressed by her emphasis on popular 
education. In fifty to sixty years a 
quaint, feudal kingdom has been 
changed into the most literate nation 
in the world, which Japan remains to- 
day with almost 100 per cent literacy. 
Here is a singular case, surely, and an 
instance of how situations confronting 
our preaching of the Gospel differ 
from place to place. 

There is no question that today in 
Japan it is in-the process of formal 
education that most of our people be- 
come aware of the Gospel and make 
their decision for it. Among those who 
are already committed, it is usually in 
high school or college that they get 
what systematic nurture they receive in 
Christian education. There is a huge 
percentage of students, of course, who 
do nothing more than get a nodding 
acquaintance with Christianity during 
their schooling, but this is just an- 
other side of the same fact of the school 
centeredness of our religion there. As it 
sounds, Christianity becomes an intel- 
lectual matter; this surely is one of the 
temptations of Japanese church life. 
But the connection with schooling is 
less questionable in Japan than it 
might be in other cultures, for Japan’s 
genuine interest in things intellectual 
and admiration for the intelligentsia 
are noteworthy. There is very little of 
an anti-intellectual tradition—certainly 
none from our chief ideological com- 
petitors, the Marxists, who are mili- 
tantly bookish and logical, as they un- 
derstand logic. 

The standard response in missionary 
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work to this state of affairs has been 
for the past century to promote mis- 
sion schools. But today mission school 
problems are manifest and manifold; 
economic problems are pressing. If 
schools are good from a Christian point 
of view they probably are not popular 
or financially successful. If they are 
well-known and high-ranking (in a 
country where all ranks are well 
known and influential) their Christian 
element tends to be swamped in the 
worldly success. 

These problems are acute for the 
conscientious people involved in Chris- 
tian schools in Japan. Conversions are 
made at both types of school. Intensely 
Church-centered schools can get re- 
sults but the quality of men or women 
there to start with is too often far from 
first rate in the eyes of society. In 
schools which can compete with the 
secular best, numerical conversion re- 
sults are fewer, particularly in propor- 
tion to the large financial require- 
ments of front-rank institutions. Huge 
academic institutions drink up enor- 
mous moneys; we have to carry an 
enormous burden of departments and 
plant and faculties to get what we 
want — educated, devoted Christians. 
Whatever honorary precedence te- 
ligious study or chapel has in major 
not-particularly-Christian or not-at-all- 
Christian universities in Japan, the 
Christian overhead of the rest of the 
apparatus is a problem. 

St. Paul’s University 
AT OUR OWN St. Paul’s University, 
which is the best example, I believe, 
of any mission school in Japan (other 
than the International Christian Uni- 
versity which is new and untried) 
there may be no question of “the 
mountain laboring to bring forth a 
mouse.”’ The conversion rate is remark- 
able for Japan, but the cost presents 
an honest perplexity to the people in- 
volved. At almost all other places (the 
only comparable institution is the Con- 
gregationalist Doshisha in Kyoto) it 
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is much worse. St. Paul’s “blazes His 
Name abroad” in many ways other 
than individual conversions, due to its 
prestige and initiative and its tradi- 
tionally brave, formal witnessing. 
These less tangible effects are a great 
boon. 

If there were no other missionary 
methods available, mission schools 
should be expanded and multiplied. 
The missionary Church is willing to 
“cross land and sea to make one prose- 
lyte,”” regardless of cost. But another 
way has been proposed and briefly 
tested. 

A few years after World War II 
a group of Japanese Churchmen and 
missionaries, led by Professor David 
Goto and the Rev. Donald T. Oakes 
of St. Paul’s, conceived a new scheme 
to capitalize on nation-wide university 
possibilities without our having to 
erect universities ourselves. The basic 
idea was that of University Centers, 
designed to make intense Christianity 
available to the most superior students 
and teachers. That meant constructing 
buildings near but not in the highest 
ranking ‘Imperial’ universities, espe- 
cially the leading ones at Tokyo, Ky- 
oto, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Osaka, 
buildings designed for popular and 
highly directional activities. With slen- 
der resources such a Center has been 
built and is operating in Hokkaido. 

Plan of Center 
SEVERAL CULTURAL FEATURES 
are today much in Christianity’s favor 
all over Japan, especially in the circles 
of higher education. Powerful appli- 
cation of men and materials seems in- 
dicated on this front. Christianity en- 
joys an amazingly high respect in such 
circles. Among the population of Ja- 
pan only one-half of one percent are 
adherents of any Christian church; 
in University circles a detailed survey 
taken by the sociology department at 
Hokkaido University shows that Chris- 
tianity represents the largest single 
group of believers in a religion on the 


campus. Over five percent of the stu- 
dents declared themselves Christians. 
Buddhism was claimed by 3.36%. By 
contrast 89% declared they believed 
in ‘‘Nothing.” Only 1.77% were so 
uninterested that they failed to reply 
to this question. There is an ambiva- 
lent but still quite remarkable open- 
ness to foreign Christian missionaries. 


At the same time there is an even 
greater interest in, and almost a pas- 
sion for, the study and discussion of 
foreign cultures and ideas. This runs 
deeper than mere acceptance of West- 
ern gadgets and technology begun in 
the Meija era. Today the interest is 
open even to theological meditation. 

Faced with such conditions we have 
sought at Hokkaido to exploit them 
for the Gospel. Next to the campus 
there was built in 1954 a University 
Center, the $40,000 building being 
given by the Builders for Christ cam- 
paign, with $5,000 for furnishings and 
land. The building serves four pur- 
poses: 

1. Housing for two co-directors. 
“Co-director” is an unfamiliar concept 
in Japan. One works full-time in the 
University, part-time in the Center, the 
other full-time in the Center and only 
nominally in the University. One is 
a layman, the other a clergyman; one 
is Japanese, one a foreigner. 

2. Chapel; not a parish church but a 
place of daily Prayer Book services 
with brief sermon (required attendance 
for resident students), followed by 
common breakfast meal. There are 
noon-day intercessions and evening 
ptayer instituted by the students. 

3. Group meeting and study facili- 
ties, with enough rooms to accommo- 
date several activities at once. 

4. Dormitory in which live ten men 
students of diverse interests and aca- 
demic attainment, presenting a micro- 
cosm of liberal education amongst be- 
lievers and unbelievers. The dormitory 
is financially independent but is a 
conscious part of the Center’s work 
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and life; each student gives an hour’s 
work each week to the Center and 
participates in daily worship. 

Partly from the Japanese Church 
and mostly from ‘‘281” and the Col- 
lege Work Division we have $2,000 
per year as an operating budget to 
cover maintenance and to keep going 
at full blast these activities: (a) study 
groups to get people to come to the 
_ Center, to get them thinking, to get 
them to open the Scriptures, and to 
teach them the inside and details of 
church faith and life; (b) concerts, 
outside speakers, guest lecturers and 
other special events; (c) public Even- 
ing Prayer and informal discussions 
each Sunday followed by tea. 

The Center has been operating for 
two years. We have seen our first bap- 
tisms and confirmations of students 
and teachers. It is too early to expect 
all we want to happen by way of 
conversions. Even a dozen conversions 
a year is not very significant by Japan- 
ese or American standards. But it is 
only a beginning. The increased attend- 
ance of newcomers in local parishes 
gives us hope for the near future. 

Yet the overall success thus far— 
some 200 people coming to the Center 
each week—is beyond highest initial 
expectations. The Center is gaining 
tepute as the representative intellectual 
Christian voice on the campus and in 
the city. No other group matches our 
facilities and program. The Student 
Christian Movement wanted to make 
ours the center for ecumenical student 


work at Hokkaido. The Buddhist 
president of the University praises our 
work, speaks for us at meetings when- 
ever asked, and has procured for us a 
telephone when we had given up hope 
of having such a precious article, All 
these things reassure us and lead us to 
suggest this experiment as worth re- 
peating in other places as soon as the 
Church’s resources permit. 
Conclusion 

THE HOKKAIDO University Center 
is a pilot project of only moderate cap- 
ital investment by American church 
building standards, though of consid- 
erable size by local Japanese budgetary 
reckoning. No building in the diocese 
of Hokkaido comes near the cost of 
our plant, and our operating budget 
is about twice that of the largest parish. 
However, the appropriate task of mis- 
sionary support in Japan is to launch 
such experimental enterprises, big 
enough to be genuinely productive, 
meeting local needs where local re- 
sources are inadequate. 

The new excitement about theology 
in orthodox Christian circles, the in- 
tellectualism of many Japanese, our 
Anglican heritage of keeping the theo- 
logical and pastoral emphases linked, 
our sense for relating intellect to wor- 
ship and life so that what we do will 
not become rarified and abstracted 
from the life of the whole Church— 
all these factors suggest that in Univer- 
sity Centers we have strategic risks 
worth taking in the Japanese area of 
the mission field today. 


South East Asia Report 


TO MANY, South East Asia may 
appear small and insignificant. To 
those who live there it is a vast area 
of the world’s surface, holding very 
many millions of peoples, and it is a 
thrilling, living, vital, exciting part in 
which to live. 

Here are a few dioceses under Can- 


terbury—having as yet no Province, 
e.g., Singapore, Korea and Borneo. 
Close to them, and closely allied with 
them in responsibilities are the Dio- 
ceses of Rangoon, which is a member 
of the Province of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon; of Hong Kong, 
which still holds in affection to mem- 
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bership of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui although that membership 
cannot be exercised at present; and of 
the Philippines, which is a Missionary 
District of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


For many years explorations have 
been going on with a view to the for- 
mation of a Province of the Church: 
for some time the Primate of Australia 
helped a great deal to bring together 
in conference these Dioceses with the 
Dioceses of the South Pacific. In 1954 
the Advisory Committee of the Angli- 
can Council of Missionary Strategy ad- 
vised a strong but loose federation 
rather than a Province and the first 
meeting of the Council of the Church 
of South East Asia was held in Hong 
Kong in 1955. At that meeting the 
Bishops resolved that the next meeting, 
in 1957, should be held in Manila, and 
that clerical and lay representatives 
should be present. 


So it was that this story comes from 
Manila where were gathered together 
the Bishops of Korea (and the As- 
sistant Bishop), Hong Kong, the Phil- 
ippines (and the Suffragan Bishop), 
Borneo, Singapore and Rangoon (and 
one of the Assistant Bishops). With 
them are the Rev. Timothy Choi (Ko- 
rea); the Very Rev. F. S. Temple, the 
Rev. Cheung Wing Ngok, Mrs. R. O. 
Hall, Mr. Tsang Koon Cook (Hong 
Kong); the Very Rev. Wayland Man- 
dell, the Rev. Edward G. Longid, Mr. 
Simon Aquino (Philippines); the 
Rev. Ewiim Joboh, Mr. John Leong 
(Borneo); the Rev. Canon Baboo, the 
Rev. Canon Holth, the Rev. Roland 
Koh (Singapore). The Rev. Charles 
Long was in attendance as a special 
observer. 


It is noteworthy that this extended 
Council has taken place during the 
25th year of the Episcopate of the Rt. 
Rev. R. O. Hall, of Hong Kong, and 
on the eve of the retirement of the 
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Rt. Rev. Norman S. Binsted of the 
Philippines. 

A GREAT DEAL of valuable work 
was accomplished during the four days 
of meetings. The most difficult and 
anxious problem was the consideration 
of reports (called for from the 1955 
Council) on the possibility of opening 
up a Missionary Diocese in Thailand. 
In the end a strongly favourable reso- 
lution was passed for submission to 
the Diocesan Councils of the Dioceses 
which make up the Council of the 
Church in South East Asia. This dis- 
cussion focused attention on the very 
grave lack of Asian priests and leaders 
in the whole area. 

Much attention was given to Theo- 
logical Training for the ministry; note 
was made of the help given by the 
Church in Australia, and, in a different 
way by the Church in England; also 
to the revival of training in Rangoon 
and Korea; but special attention was 
paid to the development of St. An- 
drew’s Seminary in Manila, St. Peter's 
Hall, Singapore, and St. John’s College 
in Hong Kong. In the two latter, train- 
ing is given in Chinese as well as in 
English. The further extension and 
strengthening of these existing Col- 
leges would provide most of the needs 
for the time being and insure first 
class training of priest-leaders for the 
future. 

The essential financial requirements 
of the Dioceses were considered and 
listed for forwarding to the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which asked for a statement. 

THE MULTIPLICITY of lang- 
uages in the area make difficult the 
supply of literature; but efforts were 
made to think out ways whereby 
pamphlets can be written with a South 
East Asia background and then trans- 
lated in each Diocese according to the 
need. In view of the fearful multipli- 
cation of sects of every kind under 
the sun, mostly strongly fundamental- 
ist, it is vitally necessary to stress the 
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doctrine of the Church; the sects spend 
thousands of dollars on their propa- 
ganda work; our people need the help 
of simple teaching in simple form to 
enable them to stand firm against the 
storm. 

The general feeling of the Council 
was one of intense thankfulness for 
this opportunity of meeting together 
to discuss and to pray about common 
problems. The experience of 1955 
Hong Kong and 1957 Manila has 
made us realize how tremendously val- 
uable a Province of the Church will 
be when once we can advance towards 
that status; and it was resolved to 
study the matter and consider it at our 
next meeting in London in 1958. 

Our Council meting fitted onto a 
great Festival of Witness organized 
jointly by the Philippine Independent 
Church and the Philippine Episcopal 
Church. The Philippine Independent 
Church, consisting of some two mil- 
lion members, sought freedom from 
Roman domination and control at the 
end of last century; and after many 
years “wandering in the wilderness’ 
their Bishop received consecration at 
the hand of the American Episcopate 
in 1947. The P.I.C. claim with vehem- 


ence their Catholic integrity, and 
though there is no intercommunion 
with the Anglican Communion there 
is growing fellowship and cooperation. 
Perhaps the most important fact is 
that all the ordination candidates of — 
the P.I.C. are receiving their training 
at the Anglican St. Andrew's Theo- 
logical Seminary (American). 

The presence of Bishops, Priests 
and Laity from all Anglican Dioceses 
of South East Asia added interest and 
certainly gave a richer picture of the 
Catholicity of the Church. 

A GREAT MASS meeting was held 
on the first evening and probably 
three thousand were present to join in 
a form of prayer and hymns and to 
listen to addresses, one by a priest of 
the P.I.C. and one by an Anglican 
priest. On Sunday morning the P.I.C. 
officiated at a great service of Solemn 
Liturgy. This was a most striking and 
impressive act of worship, attended by 
ten thousand people, and accompanied 
by some fine singing by a large com- 
bined choir of the P.I.C. The ceremon- 
ial and particularly the dress of the 
great crowd of P.I.C. Bishops, Do- 
mestic Prelates, Priests and Laity pre- 
served all the color and variety and 


‘China Funds’ Explained 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL holds two “China funds.” The first 
was money collected through the Reconstruction and Advance Fund 
amounting to approximately one and a half million dollars. By action 
of the National Council, these funds were used to set up a loan fund 
which would aid domestic dioceses to build churches, such loans to 
be repaid within ten years. 

The other funds held by the National Council are those trust funds, 
the income from which was designated for certain work in China. By 
action of the Supreme Court in exercising the cy pres doctrine, the 
income from these funds may be used for work among the Chinese 
of the Dispersion, and by action of the National Council a part of the 
income from these funds have been designated for work in Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, etc. The principal of these consolidated trust funds 
amounts to $453,837.40, and the accumulated income is approximately 
$273,800.00. 


—LINDLEY M. FRANKLIN, JR. 
Assistant Treasurer of the National Council 
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charm of the Church’s tradition which 
has clearly inherited much Spanish in- 
fluence. The deep reverence and devo- 
tion of the people was evident. This 
was a a real Fiesta day and many 
hundreds had come in from the coun- 
try for this great occasion. 

Perhaps the climax was the great 
procession on Sunday evening. There 
must have been between ten and twen- 
ty thousand in this well-ordered pro- 
cession through the streets of Manila; 
it took an hour for it to pass a given 
point, and a further large crowd lined 
the route to watch. The procession led 
to the place where all the services were 
taking place and there Solemn Even- 
song was sung (Anglican rite) pre- 
sided over by the Bishop of Borneo. 
This glorious festival was brought to 
a conclusion by the Solemn Te Deum, 
heralded by a fanfare of trumpets, pre- 
sided over by the Obispo Maximo of 
the P.I.C. and accompanied by a joy- 
ous fusilade of rockets. The congrega- 
tion was estimated to be between thirty 
and forty thousand. 

Some of the highlights of the festi- 
val were—the outstanding personality 
of the Obispo Maximo of the P.I.C., 
Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr.; the 
huge crowds of the members of the 
P.I.C. (interspersed with smaller num- 


bers of the Episcopal Church); the 
colorful setting of the dress and ban- 
ners and uniforms; the fine singing of 
the P.I.C. Church and of the St. An- 
drew’s Seminarians augmented by Epis- 
copal Church singers. se 
This brief account would be incom- 
plete without reference to the ap- 
proaching retirement of the Rt. Rev. 
Norman S. Binsted, Bishop of the 
Philippines. Most eloquent and touch- 
ing tributes were paid to him by every 
speaker of the P.I.C. for he has by his 
wisdom and patience and understand- 
ing sympathy been able to lead them 
to closer union with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and he was the chief 
instrument through whom Catholic 
orders were conveyed to the P.I.C. 
ministry. But it is not only the P.LC. 
nor even only the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which will regret his going; 
all the Dioceses associated with him in 
Council and Conferences have learnt to 
respect and love him. Like his Master 
he has a very large missionary heart, 
and through his long experience of 
missionary work he is a wise strategist 
and courageous leader. 
—Rr. Rev. NIGEL E. CORNWALL 
Bishop of Borneo 
(Reprinted from 
Philippine Diocesan Chronicle) 


A. Report From The Executive Secretary 


FROM THE BEGINNING it has 
been the intention of the Overseas 
Mission Society to make itself small 
in order that its message might never 
be obscured. To maintain this inten- 
tion a minimum of self-promotion, 
self-justification, structure and para- 
phernalia is indicated. However, I 
think it is necessary that we pay 
enough attention to form to keep the 
members of the Society up to date on 
its progress and prognosis. Now, as I 
enter the second half of my initial 
year as your executive officer, might 
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be a good time to take stock and 
report. 

Membership, which was reported at 
600 a year ago, has now jumped to 
1200. While the Society has grown on 
the average of two members a day, 
this rate must be increased if we are 
to achieve our goal of self-support 
from memberships in the next few 
yeats. There are at present members 
in 44 states. 

One of our best hopes for increas- 
ing the effectiveness of OMS is the 
formation of groups of concerned 
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churchpeople in various parts of the 
counity. There is no pattern for these 
groups; we intend that there should 
be none. Differing needs and circum- 
stances in each area will determine the 
extent of organization. It is encourag- 
ing that OMS groups are in various 
stages of development in Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Houston, Little Rock, 
New York, San Antonio, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington. 

The Society's office in the Cathe- 
dral Close at Washington is now well 
established with a half-time secretary, 
basic equipment, and (we hope) efhi- 
cient procedures. We are continually 
grateful to the Dean and Chapter for 
use of the Cathedral’s facilities, not 
the least of which is rent-free office 
space. 

The By-Laws, adopted more than a 
year ago, are proving a bit unwieldy, 
and are in the process of revision. 
Indications are that the small Execu- 
tive Committee, meeting frequently, 
will be charged solely with business 
matters. while the Board of Managers, 
expanded and made mote widely rep- 
resentative, will meet less frequently 
and will determine matters of policy 
and strategy. 

Financially the Society is holding its 
own. The estimated budget was set at 
$13,230 for 1957, the first year of 
full-scale operation. In reality it may 
come closer to $15,000. Through the 
efforts of a special finance committee, 
headed by the Hon. Francis B. Sayre, 
Sr., we are endeavoring to raise 
$10,000 a year for two years to aug- 
ment membership income. At this 
writing over $7,500 has been received 
for this year. In addition personal let- 
ters have been sent to all lay delegates 
to the last General Convention and to 
all provincial and diocesan presidents 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, soliciting 
their support. 

Three projects of the Society should 
be mentioned. 

(1) In the Fall of 1958, we will 
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sponsor a high-level conference on 
missionary theology. These discussions 
will endeavor to bring the best think- 
ing of the Church to bear on our 
mission to the world. They will be 
under the leadership of the Rev. 
Canon Max Warren, general secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society of 
the Church of England. 

(2) The “Adopted Parents Plan’ 
is continuing to develop. Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Lycett stand ready to assist any 
individual or group in “adopting” a 
foreign student while he attends col- 
lege in the United States. Here, on the 
home front, is an opportunity to build 
effective bridges of understanding be- 
tween our Church and “younger” 
Churches abroad. 

(3) “Second Mile Giving’ and 
companion relationships with foreign 
congregations are gaining wider in- 
terest. Although the present time is 
premature, soon we will be able to 
make an announcement of tremendous 
significance in this project-area. Mean- 
while, keep the inquiries coming. 

Other projects are in embryo form: 
increasing the flow of missionary news, 
improving and augmenting the supply 
of missionary literature, expanding the 
use of missionary speakers, developing 
the use of travelling laymen abroad as 
missionary statesmen. 

The Review undoubtedly continues 
to be the most effective tool we have 
in reevaluating and revitalizing the 
mission of the Church. Another regu- 
lar OMS publication has made its ap- 
pearance within the year. It is the 
OMSenger, my newsletter. How useful 
this little paper is or can be will only 
be determined by your comments and 
suggestions, which are duly invited. 

As my travels increase this Fall, I 
hope to meet many members of the 
Society, but more than that I hope to 
welcome many others into the orbit 
of our concern. 

—THEODORE EASTMAN 
Executive Secretary 
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Edstorial 
Motes in South India’s Eyes 


THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA has been studied, visited, investigated and 
discussed by the delegation of the Episcopal Church’s General Convention. The 
Report on South India presents the findings and recommendations of the delega- 
tion together with “‘certain recommendations and theological comments.” The 
Report is available from the National Council. It demands wide and penetrating 
study between now and 1958 when the Episcopal Church’s decisions regarding 
the C. S. I. will be wrought out at the Miami General Convention and at the 
Lambeth Conference. 


The delegation Report itself is factual, sympathetic and straightforward. The 
members individually and collectively deserve the thanks of their church. No 
comprehensive coverage of the history of the union negotiations or the present 
state of affairs in South India is attempted; rightly or wrongly, but justifiably, 
the delegation assumes that churchmen have been carrying out the mandate of 
the General Convention to study the C. S. I. The Report’s sketch of that church 
is remarkably clear and accurate. It is hoped that many churchmen here will 
want to fill in the details. The history of the C. S. I. is authoritatively told by 
B. G. M. Sundkler, Church of South India: the Movement Towards Union 1900- 
1947 (Lutterworth, 1954), and its early life during the first five years after 
union by Marcus Ward, The Pilgrim Church (Epworth, 1953). The books on 
C. S. I. by Bishops J. E. L. Newbigin, A. E. J. Rawlinson and Stephen Neill are 
of great value. 

The recommendations of the delegation are that full intercommunion should 
be our goal; that full intercommunion is not to be at present since “the C. S. I. 
in process of formulating its Faith and Order, developing its Prayer Book and 
unifying its ministry’; that “‘we ought to enter into the fullest possible fellow- 
ship . . . consistent with our Anglican principles... .” To that end are urged 
several measures of mutual hospitality. Episcopal ordination is taken as manda- 
tory for a recognition of ministries, and “hospitality intercommunion” in prac- 
tice is recommended between the C. S. I. and the Episcopal Church. Where the 
recommendations go beyond those of the Church of England it is due to the 
Episcopal Church’s greater liberty because of its freedom from establishment. 
On the whole the recommendations are nonpartisan (regardless of party protests 
on either side to the contrary) and indecisive. 

The comments of the Theological Committee which are printed with the 
Report are reiterative, largely untheological and on the whole innocuous. 


Il. 


“WHO MADE US THE JUDGE?” may be rightly asked in view of the Re- 
port’s total viewpoint. The sympathy with which the delegation made its in- 
quiries is totally commendable, but the inquiries themselves seem from the Re- 
port to have transcended at no point a thoroughly Western point of view. We 
are in every particular a Church of the One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church; 
you may be so or not be so; we will determine whether and when you have 
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become so, and will acknowledge you when you meet our standards—so runs 
the patent attitude of the Report. 


To be sure the report rejoices in the “Indianization” of the C. S. I. But upon 
whom falls the guilt for a starting-point from which “Indianization” of an 
Indian church would have to proceed, unless it is the Western churches, chief 
among them the Anglican? Is the delegation quite serious about rejoicing in 
“Indianization”” when one of the points of favorable impression by the C. S. I. is 
its growing adoption of such customs as crosses and flowers on altars, “increasing 
frequency” of Communion services, cassocks and surplices and eucharistic vest- 
ments? Are these not external westernisms rather than Christian essentials? The 
delegation makes it abundantly clear that one of the finest developments in the 
C. S. I. is that each member’s ‘‘ex-status’”—whether he was before the Union 
Anglican or Methodist or whatever—has been forgotten; yet the delegation 
repeatedly emphasized that very ‘‘ex-status” in discussing dioceses and parishes. 
It would seem that ‘‘ex-status’’ will be forgotten in the C. S. I. only in spite of 
delegations which remind them of it! 


The Report is concerned that the bishops of the C. S. I. should be more 
properly defined as defenders of the faith. But if the questions raised by the 
delegation (and here in sharper form by the Church of England) are on this 
matter tests of catholicity, may one not seriously want to re-examine whether our 
own bishops are such defenders of the faith or mainly chairmen of the board? 
Episcopacy in South India is less than acceptable save as it is the focus of the 
unity of the Church; dare we make such insistencies without reviewing the order 
of our own house? 


The delegation undoubtedly read accurately the mind of the Episcopal Church 
when it made episcopal succession and episcopal ordination the invariable cri- 
terion for full recognition of ministries in the Church of South India; rightly or 
wrongly, any compromise on this point at this juncture would have stirred up a 
hornet’s nest and proven unacceptable to any foreseen General Convention. 
Even in spite of their care, the Church press has recorded the buzzings of a few 
hornets among us! After a single decade we tacitly demand that the C. S. I. have 
a full-blown doctrine and iron-clad rule of episcopally ordained ministers. Can 
we possibly forget that the Church of England managed for a full century after 
the Elizabethan Settlement with no such doctrine or rule? 

What greater allegiance to an episcopally ordained ministry can be demanded 
of the C. S. I. than its ‘‘undeviating adherence’ and undoubted “‘intention . . . to 
continue” which the Report reports? If it appears to the delegation that the 
continuation of some non-episcopally ordained ministers during the thirty-year 
period constitutes an “anomaly,” must it not also appear that we harbor some 
“anomalies” regarding open and closed communion, use of the Book of Common 
Prayer, parishes with two contending “‘anti-Rectors,”’ etc. ? 


III. 

THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH in our perilous times demands bolder 
actions than the search for motes in the eyes of our fellow-churchmen. That the 
report of our South India delegation is not bold is no fault of theirs, but is 
rather indicative of a less-than-bold missionary ‘“‘mind” pervading our church 
at home. 

With the vast majority of the population of India to evangelize and its own 
foreign missionary enterprise to continue and strengthen, the C. S. I. may well 
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prefer penitently to offer itself to the Lord of the Harvest unclean yet willing 
to enter the ripe fields, rather than adjusting its policies and formularies to suit 
the criteria of a foreign denomination. 

The C. S. L, as the delegation rightly affirms, is a fact. It is an ecumenical 
fact. As such it is to some Western denominations and churches an embarrassing 
fact. 

That the urgency of the Church’s mission has been so felt in India as to 
demand and produce a united church calls for more than investigation. It calls 
also for a renewed openness to the urgency of the Church’s mission everywhere 
in these harrowing times. It calls also for a mew penitence on the part of the 
fragmentized churches of the West for their disunity, for their inability to plant 
the Gospel in India and elsewhere without also planting the seeds of denomina- 
tionalism. It calls also for a rejoicing that in India God has overcome some 
ecclesiastical sins of the West. It calls also for the hope that God will judge 
and purge us of our anomalies and weaknesses and imperfections—not that we 
might be the more perfect church by our Western standards but that we might 
be the more His tools for heralding His grace among humankind. 


God forbid that the Episcopal Church should have so closed the “‘process of 
formulating its Faith and Order, developing its Prayer Book and unifying its 
ministry’ that we can no longer have our flaws and sins searched out and driven 
away! 

Having discerned—quite sympathetically—some motes in the eyes of the 
Church of South India, it is time to pray for a new missionary attitude which 
might beg from them a delegation to help us discern the motes and beams in 
our own eyes! 


Cuban Woman Worker 


This article reports a significant step in the work of the Episcopal Church in Latin 
America, because of the circumstances in the background of Srta Eundina Ulloa’s decision 
to become a Christian Education worker in the Church. It is difficult for North Americans 
to realize the secondary position that women in Latin America occupy in the world outside 
their homes. This “outside world’ is strictly reserved for men, and women who endeavor 
to enter into the various professions or jobs traditicnally reserved to men are, to say the 
least. looked at askance. Our mission to Cuba has been in existence over 50 years. 
Srta Ulloa is the first woman of Cuba to be accepted into its total ministry. She is a living 
witness to the fact that in Christ there is truly “neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, 
male nor female,” and it is to be hoped that she will be an example for many women in 
Latin America to offer themselves to the total ministry of our Church there. 

Attention should be called to the recently published report of our Church's delegation 
to the Church of South India, and the account of the very effective “Order for Women” 
which has been organized to meet this same problem in India of the wholly secondary 
place women occupy in the society. With modifications and adaptations to the Latin 
American scene such an order might be of great help in solving the problem of the 
effective use of laywomen's needed witness in the work of the Church. 


AT TIMES, people ask if the even changing their lives—lives which 
Church’s work is truly effective—if the perhaps would not have been at all 
results of a local church’s work can be _ significant if they had not encountered 
seen or felt. I believe that my case is the Saviour Jesus Christ. 
proof that in truth the Church has At present I am studying in the 
brought great benefit to many people, Evangelical Theological Seminary at 
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Matanzas, Cuba, a lovely place where 
young men and women prepare to 
serve in the Church, as a member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Never before has our Church sent 
women to study at the Seminary, and 
thus it seemed almost impossible for 
me to come. Nevertheless, I felt that 
God was calling me to dedicate my 
life full time to His cause, so I decided 
to resolve the situation by visiting the 
Seminary when I was finishing up my 
high school education. While I was 
waiting and praying that God’s will 
might be done, everything was re- 
solved with almost no trouble for me 
at all. : 

In September, 1954, I began my 
studies here in the Seminary in a 
pleasant atmosphere, surrounded by 
the understanding of both students 
and professors. 


Now I am in my last year, and in 
June (God willing) I shall graduate 
with a degree in Christian Education. 
After this, I shall dedicate myself com- 
pletely to working in the Episcopal 
Church of Cuba. There is no other 
work that gives one as much satisfac- 
tion as that which we do for the Lord 
and for the extension of His Kingdom 
on earth. I want to work in the Epis- 
copal Church because I love it with all 
my heart; because it was there that I 
met the immense peace of being near 
to our God of love; because in it 
there are people whom I love a great 
deal; and finally because it is the 
Church which most satisfies me with 
its tradition, history, liturgy, and all 
the other special characteristics that it 
has. 

In going back over my life and 
seeing what I am able to do in the 
hands of the Lord, I feel my heart 
filled with gratitude toward Him for 
all that He has granted me—I who by 
myself am so insignificant. I am sur- 
prised at how much I have changed 
since joining the Church. That girl 
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who was once so timid and introverted 
no longer is like that, because if I am 
called upon to speak I accept joyfully, 
thinking that it is an opportunity that 
is offered me to serve God by helping 
others. I feel the same way when I 
have work to do in Sunday School, 
with the Young People’s Fellowship, 
or visiting. Before, perhaps, I could 
not have done all this, but now I am 
conscious that my Lord is at my side 
sustaining me. 


How did I come to this? I think a 
good reply to this question is to re- 
view the factors that contributed to 
my growth in the knowledge of God. 
In my church, Holy Trinity, in the 
town of Moron, in Camaguey Province, 
served by my beloved Rector the Ven. 
Ramon C. Moreno, I began attending 
Sunday School. There I was very en- 
thusiastic over the pretty classrooms 
and the nice teachers, and later I took 
part in the church choir, the Y.P.F. 
with its programs, devotions, social 
functions, trips, Bible study, meetings, 
etc. I also attended the ‘Summer 
School,” the annual meeting of the 
Episcopal Youth of Cuba in August, 
where for a week we have classes, 
meetings and various activities that 
help us appreciate more the Christian 
fellowship, where I met young people 
from churches of other towns, minis- 
ters of different churches, and other 
people with whom I made friends, 
appreciating and understanding each 
day more about the Episcopal Church 
in Cuba, and its relation with the An- 
glican Communion in general. 


Thus, all these things contributed to 
my spiritual and intellectual growth 
until the day when I was ready to 
respond to the question of the Lord in 
Isatah 6:2, ““Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us? Then I responded, 
‘Here am I. Send me.’ ” 


—EUNDINA ULLOA C. 
Mantanzas, Cuba 
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Opportunity Lost, Responsibility Rejected? 
Anglicans in South America 


By DaviD WHITE 


THE CHURCHES of the Anglican 
Communion are losing a God-given op- 
portunity and are refusing a God-given 
responsibility in South America. This 
is my own personal observation after 
five years of service as a Methodist 
minister in Chile. 

For a period of over a century the 
Church of England has maintained 
churches and religious services in the 
South American Republics. This min- 
istry has been carried on in English 
and for the Western Coast and South- 
ern South America has been under the 
supervision of the Bishop of the Falk- 
land Islands. From the beginning the 
work has been conceived as a chap- 
laincy first to the British and later to 
all English speaking peoples of these 
regions. Only in the cases of those in- 
digenous pagan peoples such as the 
Fuegians of Tierra del Fuego and the 
Araucanians of Chile has there been 
other than an English speaking min- 
istry. At no time has there been an 
organized work carried on in Spanish. 
This refusal to have services in Span- 
ish was due to the conviction on the 
part of the Anglican Church that 
South America had already been con- 
verted to Christianity by the Roman 
Catholic Church and that they should 
not enter into competition with the 
Roman Church. 

The ‘‘Christianization” 


of South 


America by the Roman Church is sub- 
ject to some serious questioning—how- 
ever it is not necessary to our discus- 
sion here to challenge it. Whatever 
the original justification may have 
been for the Anglican policy, new fac- 
tors have come into existence which 
antiquate and invalidate it, and in- 
deed, make it both unreal and irre- 
sponsible. The second generation of 
British and Americans are in general 
completely bi-lingual and the third 
generation basically Spanish speaking. 
The Church through its limitation to 
English has lost the capacity to min- 
ister to the children and grandchildren 
of its people. In general they have 
not become integrated into the Roman 
Church or the rapidly growing Spanish 
speaking Protestant Churches but have 
drifted into the reigning secularism 
which prevails in a majority of the 
population of most South American 
countries. This group is by no means 
small, for the descendants of English 
speaking people number in the hun- 
dreds of thousands in South America 
today, the great majority receiving no 
spiritual guidance, being in many ways 
“sheep without a shepherd.” The An- 
glican Church has remained almost 
completely blind to their opportunity 
and to their responsibility with the 
children and the children’s children of 
their communicants. Here alone I feel 
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there is a serious challenge to the 
churches of the Anglican community. 


GREAT AS IS the challenge and 
the responsibility of the Anglican 
Churches to those who are basically 
their own people, there is still a great- 
ef mission and opportunity with quite 
a different group. The basic Roman 
Catholic character of religious life in 
South America is a complex affair and 
would demand a rather detailed histor- 
ical study to explain it. There are, 
however, certain basic facts that present 
a very different picture from that cur- 
rent when the Church of England was 
formulating its policy toward work 
in South America. The inner stagna- 
tion and even corruption of the Ro- 
man Church, its identification with the 
colonial policies of the Spanish crown, 
the attacks of French rationalism and 
later the more recent secular philos- 
ophies have discredited and weakened 
the traditional religion to such an ex- 
tent that according to the writers of 
the Roman Church itself in several 
countries, i.e., Chile and Uruguay 
among others, the number of observing 
Roman Catholics is less than twenty 
and even as low as ten percent of 
the population. This has left great 
numbers spiritually empty or indiffer- 
ent. That there is still a deep spiritual 
hunger among many is evidenced in 
the exceptional growth of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in South America. (In 
Brazil it is estimated that the Pro- 
testant population is over two millions 
and in Chile, a country of around six 
millions population close to one mil- 
lion have indicated a Protestant affil- 
iation or preference.) 


It is with this vast group that I see 
the Anglican-Episcopal Churches with 
a definite and urgent missionary task. 
Speaking as a non-Episcopalian I feel 
that for many of these people neither 
the Methodists, Presbyterians or Bap- 
tists and even much less the sect 
groups are able to minister to their 
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deep felt spiritual needs. There is a 
group, no one can estimate how large, 
that is very sympathetic to the great 
Protestant theological affirmations, but 
do not feel at home in the Protestant 
Churches mentioned. One reason is 
aesthetic; the Latins are dramatic and 
artistic in nature. The Evangelical and 
Reformed traditions of Christianity 
are especially impoverished in this re- 
gard in South America. The lack of 
beauty, of reverence, of dignity in the 
average Protestant service repels many 
that come seeking. The rich liturgy of 
the Anglican community, combined 
with its basic Protestant insights would 
fulfill a great desire and need. The 
ancient traditions, the historical con- 
tinuity of Anglicanism would answer 
still other necessities. Perhaps even of 
greater importance than these is a 
need for the theological contribution 
which could be made to South Amer- 
ican religious life. 


Aside from some Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Waldensian and _ related 
groups the religious scene is domina- 
ted by the theological and_ biblical 
dogmatism of Rome on the one ex- 
treme, and the Southern-Baptist, Ad- 
ventist and similar sect groups on the 
other. In some South American coun- 
tries there are only the extremes of 
neo-Medieval Scholasticism and neo- 
Protestant Scholasticism and _ intoler- 
ance. Any person wishing to keep 
himself open to God and the present 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and with 
a sense of intellectual integrity finds 
it difficult to encounter a spiritual 
home. 

It is my own feeling that the Angli- 
can, and particularly the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, is singularly 
equipped to minister to great numbers 
of the spiritually homeless in South 
America today. I say in particular the 
Protestant Episcopal Church for the 
Church of England is itself so much a 
prisoner of British national custom and 
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tradition—it is precisely ‘the Church 
of England.” To fulfill this ministry 
there must be a radical change of policy 
and customs. The Church must be- 
come deeply missionary and evangel- 
istic in motivation and spirit. The 
Anglican churches of South America 
are the oldest non-Roman churches on 
the continent. They should make beau- 
tiful and strategic, if for the present 
rather empty and lonely, bases for 
the task ahead. As the member of a 
sister Church (in this case it might be 
better to say “daughter Church’) I 
would welcome the Episcopal Church 
as co-workers in the task of bringing 


a vital and integrated Gospel to South 
America, but it must be a Church that 
can do more than just divest itself 
of the English language—it must come 
ready to speak Spanish culturally, in- 
tellectually, spiritually and not be just 
another Spanish speaking Church with 
an all too evident British or Yankee 
accent. 

In few places in the world today is 
there a more evident and urgent mis- 
sion than in South America for that 
via media, ‘‘Protestant and Reformed 
according to the Ancient Catholic 
Church.” 


How Deep Does the Faith Go? 


EVERY ORDAINED clergyman in 
parochial work has to face occasionally 
the question of how deeply the Chris- 
tian gospel has really penetrated the 
lives of the people with whom he is 
working. It isn’t for the purpose of 
leveling judgment that he must do this. 
If any kind of relevant program is to 
be worked out, those who plan it must 
have some idea of where the people 
are. In a foreign culture, this is still 
true. But the problem is considerably 
complicated in a situation such as ours 
by the fact that the culture is in such a 
highly transitional stage. It is hard to 
be sure just how strongly the people 
are influenced by the non-Christian 
culture which they are leaving, in com- 
parison to the new culture which is 
developing from outside pressures. 

One thing is unmistakable, however. 
The parts of the Christian faith which 
have the most meaning for any people 
—and we might as well recognize that 
none of us does full justice to the 
whole faith—generally have some real 
connection with their recent past. For 
a newly converted people, this means 
that we can often look to the pagan 
background and get a better under- 
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standing why it is that certain things 
have so much significance to them. 

For example, one is quickly struck 
by how much the doctrines of life 
after death and the physical event of 
death itself mean to an Igorot. Death 
brings forth a social occasion in these 
parts which would put any Irish wake 
to shame! The blessing of graves, the 
commemoration of anniversaries, fam- 
ily prayers in the homes after a burial, 
all have a significance here quite differ- 
ent from what we find in America. 
Part of the reason is undoubtedly 
found in the significance of death in 
the pagan society itself, where the 
whole non-material world is made up 
of very active spirits of the dead—in- 
deed, where all religious functions in- 
volve keeping the dead spirits in their 
place. In its own life, the church can 
either foster or suppress this, and the 
fact that it has been accepted in Chris- 
tian life here has nourished the con- 
cern. But the root interest is still 
traceable back to the pagan world from 
which the people came. 

On another level, we find a spirit of * 
public worship which is almost differ- 
ent in kind from its counterpart in 
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America, and we are tempted at times 
to conclude that such public and cor- 
porate acts are far more natural media 
for religious expression here than is 
true in the more matter-of-fact culture 
of the U. S. Here again, obviously, the 
church has encouraged this and brought 
it to fruition, but it had much on which 
to develop in the lives of the people. 
In yet another area, one can recognize 
the enormous part played by the church 
in the ‘‘modernization” of the Moun- 
tain Province, and it is not surprising 
to find it so much more in the center 
of community life than is true at home. 
But here again, we are inclined to 
think this was not unnatural for a 
people coming out of a fage “cul- 
tural’’ religious background, where re- 
ligious practices touch almost every 
phase of life’s activities. 


One cannot deny the impact that 
Christianity has made when he realizes 
how concerned people are for their 
church to take a stand in community 
questions, when he sees the way in 
which members of the church are so 
particular about appropriate Christian 
burial, and when he witnesses the 
spirit of devotion which characterizes 
our public services. Knowing that wor- 
ship in the Christian faith is ideally the 
culmination of one’s whole commit- 
ment to and involvement in that faith, 
we feel that Igorot worship at times 
approaches that ideal in a remarkable 
and moving way. When you see a 
person on his knees in prayer, so close 
to and yet so far from the life of 
paganism; when you hear the incred- 
ible surge of our unaccompanied con- 
gregational singing; when you find ex- 
tended to receive the Sacrament a pair 
of gnarled hands which, but for the 
grace of God, might well be sacrificing 
chickens—when in short, you can share 
in this spirit of devotion, you cannot 
question the power that Christ has had 
in these lives. 


To any story like this, there is al- 
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ways another side! Igorots, like any 
other Christians, seem to find parts of 
the Christian faith which have con- 
siderably /ess meaning than others—at 
least that is the only way we can ex- 
press it at this point. The same people 
who are most concerned about the 
Christian hope for their relatives who 
have died in the faith, the same ones 
who can reflect God’s glory on their 
faces in public worship in such a te- 
markable way, may be just the ones 
for whom any deep consciousness of 
Christian morality appears to be lost. 
But just as in the case of the things 
that mean the most to them, so in 
the case of a weak moral consciousness 
can we rather expect to find explana- 
tions in their pagan past. It is certainly 
true to say that zwdzvidual morality in 
the way we think of it is not to be 
found in pagan culture here. The com- 
munity life itself contained all the 
necessary restraining forces, and with- 
out any question to social structure 
was an exceedingly stable one. But one 
was not left to make many individual 
moral decisions: others did it for him. 
If any one did step out of line, the 
punishment was so severe that the 
offender seldom had a chance to try 
to do better next time. There wasn’t 
any next time. 


It is a bit of a jolt when a newly 
arrived missionary finds that several 
of his most active leaders are “living 
in sin,” and that not a few others are 
discovered to have illegitimate children 
at home. The number of unwed 
mothers in Bontoc is staggering for 
the size of the community, and there 
seems to be a steady flow of new 
candidates all the time. It is not that 
they brought these impedimenta along 
with them from paganism—it turns 
out that they were baptized as children 
and have had all the benefits that the 
mission could give them in Christian 
education. Part of the difficulty comes 
from the pagan custom of Central 
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Bontocs of “trial marriage,” a prac- 
tice which in the pagan world is so 
tightly safeguarded as to be in no sense 
irresponsible. When a person begins 
to move in the circles of another cul- 
tural influence, however, trouble be- 
gins. The safeguards disappear, and 
only the practice is left. The new 
“modern” culture seems to impose al- 
most no social pressure on unwed 
mothers, such as is familiar to any 
American, and the only people who 
seem to be particularly bothered by 
it all are the foreigners. 

We can't blame the situation on the 
Church’s failure to do its job in teach- 
ing, for over the years children here 
have been exposed to far more Chris- 
tian education than their counterparts 
at home. The most one could say is 
that the Church underestimated the 
teaching job it had to do, simply be- 
cause it made the mistake of assuming 
that the same amount of teaching 
would produce the same effect here as 
elsewhere. The fact is, though, that the 
people know what is right and wrong, 
and yet they seem content to live fre- 
quently with a situation that would 
disturb many church people in Amer- 


ica. 

Probably the first reaction of an 
American to such a contrast of devo- 
tional piety with moral unconcern 
would be the charge of hypocrisy, and 
yet it is almost certainly unfair in most 
cases. The answer undoubtedly lies in 
a recognition that at this stage of de- 
velopment Christian morality just does 
not go very deeply into people’s lives 
here, whereas certain other aspects of 
the faith do. If we call this hypocrisy, 
then we must in fairness conclude that 
American Christians who only have 
one wife but who have no interest in 
the Christian hope after death are guil- 
ty of just as much hypocrisy. Neither 
Christian morality nor the hope of the 
life to come is a separable part of 
the Christian faith. If one tribe (Igo- 
rot) finds more interest in the latter 
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and another tribe (American) finds 
more interest in the former, we'll just 
have to say that both are incomplete 
where they stand and that there is 
work to do with both tribes. 

In Christianity we all tend to “ride 
one horse” to the exclusion or sup- 
pression of others, in deference to the 
emhasis that our own culture puts on 
that aspect of life. One must simply 
conclude that Igorot Christians tend 
to ride a different horse from that 
ridden by American Christians. 

Only by understanding this situa- 
tion can we ever hope to make effective 
policies. If foreign missionaries come 
into a cultural area such as this and 
insist on riding only the horse that 
they were riding at home, their mes- 
sage will almost certainly fall on deaf 
ears. We might as well admit that 
there is plenty of evidence of just this 
kind of approach in some of the low- 
level operations of a few splinter sects 
in the Mountain Province. The in- 
scrutable forces at work in human na- 
ture have made it inevitable that such 
work would be ill-received. 

On the other hand, if a person is 
prepared to accept the likelihood that 
people will receive the faith first on 
the levels which are significant to 
them already, he can proceed with 
confidence. St. Paul certainly found 
this to be true in his own work, and 
every Christian missionary who has 
done effective work since then has 
known it as well. This does not mean 
to suggest that we can stop there, for 
we all have the responsibility to preach 
the Christian faith in its totality. It 
does suggest, though, that we can use 
our heads in finding out how best to 
make our early contacts with new 
converts, by looking for the points 
best able to be grasped in parallel by 
people in a non-Christian environ- 
ment. 

This does not make it any easier for 
Christians in the United States to un- 
derstand the work of foreign missions, 
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for it demands a breadth of acceptance 
and a toleration of unfamiliar em- 
phases which is not so required at 
home. For one who must face the issue, 
however, who comes to work with 
people riding another horse, it presents 
a remarkable opportunity to see in 
better perspective the Christian en- 
vironment from which he himself 
came, to become more congnizant of 
the distortions or the lack of balance 
he may have had in his own faith. All 
of us here devoutly pray that this kind 
of insight will increase the likelihood 
that we will keep moving in the direc- 


tion that our Lord wants, and will 
reduce the chance of our going off on 
a bent peculiar to one breed of Chris- 
tians in one particular place. The only 
goal that we can have is to communi- 
cate the fullness of the Christian faith; 
the only means to which we can sensi- 
bly aspire is to reach out with those 
parts of the faith which are most at- 
tractive to the non-Christians we seek 
to convert, to draw them through that 
“gate” into the Father’s house. 
—RICHARD L. RISING 
All Saints’ Mission, Bontoc, 
Mountain Province, Philippines 
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Now Is the Time— 


For the Conversion of Chinese 


By ROLAND Kou 


FOR THE MISSION of the Church, 
a vital point to remember is the com- 
mandment of Our Lord given im- 
mediately prior to His Ascension which 
is recorded in Acts 1:8 and reads: 
“Ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Sa- 
maria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” 

Our Lord came into this world to 
save us; during His earthly ministry, 
He has clearly shown to us that to 
make available His work of redemp- 
tion for all times and for all peoples 
He went about looking for men and 
women who would be His witnesses. 
He chose Peter, Andrew, James and 
John and the rest to be ‘fishers of 
men.” This choosing of witnesses went 
on even after His Ascension. The Holy 
Spirit eventually on the Road to Da- 
mascus cornered the arch-enemy of the 
Church—Paul. Here was not only an 
enemy of God to be converted and 
transformed by His renewing Spirit, 
but a person who could be made fruit- 
ful and faithful witness of His love 
and mercy for mankind. 

Thus it is down the ages in the lives 
and work of many saints and followers 
of Christ there has never been a time 
when God left Himself without wit- 
nesses. If we are truly to fulfil the 
mission of the Church today, our task 
is not merely to bring within the reach 


of mankind the riches of God's re- 
deeming work, but also to look for 
potential witnesses. 


This task is perhaps more urgent 
today in Asia than in other parts of 
the world, because Christians in Asia 
make up only a tiny fraction of the 
peoples residing therein—less than two 
percent. And of all the peoples in 
Asia, the Chinese come top in number, 
with about 600 million souls—about 
one-quarter of the world’s population. 
The majority of the Chinese are what 
we may classify as “uncommitted” 
people, because although they are deep- 
ly religious, they do not actually em- 
brace any one specific religion. We say 
they are religious because they do be- 
lieve in spirits and a life beyond the 
grave, and this belief takes expression 
principally in the form of “ancestor 
worship.” Apart from this, the Chi- 
nese, broadly speaking, will not take 
offence if you call them Buddhists or 
Taoists or Confucianists. In fact, they 
are proud to be regarded as being 
associated with one of these religions, 
even though they have not gone 
through any rite of initiation. 

IN THE MAIN, we can say also 
that they do not mind being called 
sympathisers with the Christian faith, 
insofar as this faith is looked upon 
in the religious context. At last Christ- 
mas time, I received some cards from 
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Chinese friends who are not Chris- 
tians—cards specially printed to convey 
Christmas greetings with their names 
added thereto! These Chinese friends 
are people of standing and influence 
in society. They only object to Chris- 
tianity for the political implications 
associated with it. The enemy of the 
Christian Church has spread the poi- 
sonous idea that she is the tool of 
foreign imperialism and colonialism. 
If this false propaganda is removed, 
then Chinese have no teal objection 
to attend meetings or the worship of 
the Christian Church. At weddings and 
burial services, we often find non- 
Christian Chinese in the Church. But 
the sting of this propaganda lingers 
on, and it explains why the Church 
has won no more adherents than she 
has. Thus it is the fact that amongst 
the Chinese we have less than two 
percent who are called professed 
Christians, although the abovemen- 
tioned suspicion is steadily dying. 

However, the fact remains that the 
bulk of these 600 million Chinese are 
cut off from us by the Bamboo Cur- 
tain. For four years, we were entirely 
shut off from another. It is only in 
recent months that the Bamboo Cur- 
tain has been partially lifted. The Rt. 
Rev. K. H. Ting, Bishop of Chekiang, 
came out in the middle of 1956 to 
attend a meeting to discuss arrange- 
ments for the holding of the next 
Lambeth Conference, and also attended 
as an observer a meeting of the World 
Council of Churches at Galyatetoe, 
Hungary. 

Further, in response to invitations 
from the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
(Chinese “Anglican” Church in Chi- 
na), the Bishop of Hong Kong and 
a team of Anglican Church repre- 
sentatives from Australia under the 
leadership of Archbishop Mowll, have 
in succession gone behind the Bamboo 
Curtain to see our brethren in China. 
It is possible that such contacts may 
be more frequent in the near future. 
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However that may be, we believe the 
time will come, sooner or later, when 
free and open communications and 
contacts with the people in the Main- 
land of China will be resumed. So, we 
must prepare for the opportunities for 
evangelism that will be available under 
either restricted or full intercourse with 
the brethren at present divided from 
us by the Bamboo Curtain. 

THE ROLE of the Anglican Church 
in the spread of the Gospel in China 
is a very significant one. In saying 
this, we want to draw attention to the 
fact that of the many denominations 
in China, the Chinese Anglican Church 
seems to be the only one that was 
allowed to send a representative out- 
side China in the person of Bishop 
Ting, and also the only one to be 
allowed by the Red Government to 
invite Anglicans from Hong Kong 
and later from Australia to visit China. 
These two facts seem to us to indicate 
the progress of the Anglican Church 
despite the many difficulties and handi- 
caps it has to suffer under a govern- 
ment whose materialistic outlook is 
opposed to Christianity. Yet, we must 
admit that such contacts have only 
provided a limited interchange of 
ideas and experiences. Indeed, at these 
first contacts, caution was exercised 
not to press for free exchange of news 
and ideas, as, on our side, we did not 
and do not wish to embarrass our 
brethren within. That was both pru- 
dent and expedient. 


While we thank God that under 
the guidance of His Holy Spirit the 
Church in Red China has made prog- 
ress under difficult circumstances, our 
Chinese clergy and laity there are be- 
ing denied the opportunity of learning 
the latest trends in theological think- 
ing in the world outside, because the 
Bamboo Curtain still exists. As time 
goes on, it is possible that trends and 
developments in thinking in the two 
worlds so divided by the Bamboo Cur- 
tain may differ and even go in opposite 
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directions. Such a possibility exists 
because of diverse patterns of living 
and different conceptions of life and 
government. But who is to remove such 
differences when the Bamboo Curtain 
is partially or wholly relaxed? And 
who is to share with the Chinese now 
under the Reds the progress made by 
the outside world in theology and in 
the practice of living—a progress made 
possible to us because we live in an 
atmosphere where there is real free- 
dom of speech and religion? And who 
is to re-unite the Anglican family when 
the opportunity and time arrive for a 
full re-union ? 

OUR BEST hope lies in converting 
the 25 million Chinese outside China, 
who are as numerous as the popula- 
tions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand put together. These are large- 
ly found in Southeast Asia—in For- 
mosa, Malaya, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Indo-China, Philippines, Borneo. Some 
have settled down in these lands as the 
citizens of their respective adopted 
countries, but a good percentage is 
made up of refugees from Red China 
who do not want to live under the 
Red regime. 


These ‘‘Chinese of the Dispersion,” 
as they are often called, are the people 
who are likely to visit Chine whenever 
the Bamboo Curtain is raised. Of 
course, it is likely that “foreign’’ mis- 
sionaries and traders from Europe and 
America may go, but their number 
even in the past was small. On the 
other hand, the Chinese Diaspora, be- 
cause of old ties and associations, are 
the people more likely to go to China 
in any appreciable number, either for 
longer or shorter visits. What a gain 
it will be if these members of the 
Chinese Diaspora return to China as 
Christians! They have the advantage 
of language and of possessing the same 
culture and background so as to make 
it easier for them to express their 
experience and bear their witness in 
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an effective manner to the 600 mil- 
lion Chinese. 

In other words, the Chinese Dias- 
pora offer to the Christian Church the 
challenge of people to be won for 
Christ for their own sake, and who 
also can be the most effective witness- 
es among Chinese to the redeeming 
work of God. Further, if we are able 
to visit them, as I myself in my travels 
to many parts of Southeast Asia have 
had the privilege of doing, we can 
see that they are ripe for evangelism. 
No matter where they are and no 
matter whether or not they have as- 
sumed the citizenship of their adopted 
countries, they are looked upon with 
suspicion. This makes them feel they 
are not wanted, which in turn pro- 
duces a sense of loneliness. Those 
who are refugees find that they are 
living and struggling for their sus- 
tenance amongst strange peoples and 
in new surroundings. Their hearts cry 
out to God for His love. For they 
have lost their homes and their other 
personal belongings, as well as many 
of their relatives and friends who are 
either being forced to remain in China 
or have died from persecution. These 
refugees are therefore in the most 
receptive mood for the Gospel, be- 
cause they are in the most receptive 
mood for friendship. The friends in 
need and the Gospel of Hope and 
Love that they find now will con- 
stitute a most valuable and rich ex- 
perience in their life with and in 
Christ in the fellowship of the Church. 
Therefore, if they can be given the 
friendship they need, and above all the 
friendship and personal knowledge of 
Christ, they will have something in- 
finitely worthwhile to share with their 
“blood” brethren in China whenever 
and wherever mutual contacts are 
available. 

HENCE, NOW is the time and now 
is the chance to win the Chinese Dias- 
pora for Christ and for peace, both 
for what they are and for what they 
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can be and do. If this dual task of the 
Church is appreciated, then it will be 
seen how great a task it is. As we 
have said, even taking the Roman 
Catholics into account, less than two 
percent of the Chinese are Christians. 
The remaining 98 percent need all 
that we can offer and give—the com- 
fort and hope of the Gospel, friend- 
ship, sympathy, and social and edu- 
cational services. 

The resources in manpower and 
finance now available for an effective 
evangelistic mission amongst the Chi- 
nese Diaspora are very meagre. Meagre 
resources expectedly produce meagre 


results. But with more and more gen- 
erous help and support from all con- 
cerned, greater measure of success will 
be realised. The more we sow the more 
we will reap. There is no restriction 
to sowing the seed of Love and Hope. 
On the contrary, the more we travel, 
the more we see that the Chinese Dias- 
pora are seeking and thirsting for the 
Word, for Christ is the only answer 
to their quest and prayer, because the 
Chinese people do not only need an 
outward restoration to their homes 
and country, but above all an inward 
regeneration such as only Christ can 
give. 


Event in Pakistan 


This morning (January 27) we took 
part in an historic event for the Church 
in Pakistan—the Consecration of her 
first Pakistani bishop. The Anglican 
province in India, Burma, Pakistan 
and Ceylon not only has many Indian 
bishops, but the Metropolitan is a na- 
tional; but this is the first in this area 
since partition, and therefore the first 
Pakistani. 

To understand how we feel about 
this event, you must know a little of 
the man, Chandu Rey, who has been 
called by God, and by the Church to 
be its leader here. I wish I had at my 
fingertips the full story of Chandu’s 
conversion; I only know the bare 
outlines. He was born and raised a 
Hindu, but in his young manhood be- 
came dissatisfied with Hinduism. Being 
a student and scholar of great depth, 
his reaction was to study various scrip- 
tures, and through this he found the 
Bible, and through it was converted 
to Christianity. To realize the depth 
of that conversion, one has only to 
know him now. I can’t explain just 
what it is that makes him stand out 
above others, but it is there. I have 
heard him speak when I thought his 
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listeners must have had much the same 
reaction as did those who heard St. 
Paul. And yet, there is hardly anyone 
in the Lahore Christian community, 
not to mention thousands of others 
around the world, who could not call 
him by his first name, and who, if 
asked, would not think of him as a 
very special friend. 

In the past few years, Chandu has 
been the secretary of the Bible Society 
in Lahore. During this time he has 
been instrumental in the fabulous story 
of the printing of the Bible in Tibetan, 
and has been a chief translator of the 
Bible in Sindi, his mother tongue. 
This is the work which has brought 
him worldwide fame. But I think al- 
ways in his mind has been the work in 
Sind, the area now in Southern Paki- 
stan, mostly desert, which reaches in- 
land from Karachi, our only port, and 
the capitol of Pakistan, which he now 
will be guiding. This is a desert area 
of rather wild tribal people, among 
whom is being seen in our time a 
great mass movement toward Chris- 
tianity—a tremendous inquiry and de- 
sire for the Gospel. It has been an 
almost untouched area, and demand 
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for workers far outstrips personnel. It 
is in this area of challenge that our 
new Assistant Bishop’s primary rfe- 
sponsibility will lie. We are sorry to 
have him leave Lahore—in all our con- 
tacts with him, not least as chairman 
of the board of United Christian Hos- 
pital, we have found him unstinting 
of his time, wise in his counsel, and 
truly a man of God. 

So it is not surprising that the en- 
tire Christian community turned out 
this morning for this service. Even the 
weather cooperated, and produced a 
beautiful sunny morning in the middle 
of the winter rains. The sixteen bishops 
of the Church of India, Pakistan, Bur- 
ina, and Ceylon were a beautiful sight 
in their red and white vestments. The 
Consecration was by the Metropolitan, 
Arabino Mukerjee of Calcutta, assisted 


—I do not know that they come from 
distances as far as Rangoon and Cey- 
lon. They are a wonderful looking 
group of men, both British and Indian. 

The service began with’ introit “O 
come ye Servants of the Lord’ fol- 
lowed by the processional, “We Sing 
the Glorious Conquest” which took 
twice through all four verses to get 
up to the Chancel. There is no point 
in going through the order of Con- 
secration—it differs from the American 
Prayer Book only in a tew respects. 
The Litany is somewhat different, one 
br two prayers. In the examination 
there is a promise to be “diligent in 
promoting the spread of the Gospel 
in all the world, and espcially in your 
own diocese.” 

—MarcareT R. LANE, M.D. 
United Christian Hospital 
Lahore, West Pakistan 


by all the rest. I can’t list all of them 


Notes on Missionary Reading 


MEMBERS of the Overseas Mission 
Society are committed, among other 
things, to sharing ‘‘with one another 
and with the Church at large know- 
ledge of the present state of missions 
and suggestions for new methods of 
promoting missionary enthusiasm and 
information throughout the parishes of 
the land,” according to the Statement 
of Purpose. Since the organization of 
the Society, several attempts have been 
launched to circulate missionary in- 
formation and thinking: the Review 
itself, the blanket subscription taken 
out for all members by the Executive 
Committee for the News-Letter of the 
English Church Missionary Society, 
and our Executive Secretary's new pub- 
lication, the OMSenger. 

Those seriously interested in fol- 
lowing the latest thoughtful presenta- 
tions of the story of the Christian 
world mission will also read the quar- 
tetly International Review of Missions, 
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the official organ of the International 
Missionary Council, widely regarded as 
the most authoritative missionary pe- 
riodical now being published. The 
subscription price is $3.50 annually, 
available from the IRM office at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. The 
April 1957 issue is representative of 
the consistent high quality of articles 
and bibliographies. The lead article is 
by the Rev. Canon M. A. C. Warren, 
general secretary of C. M. S., entitled 
“, . «) Your: Attention “to Africas 
Other articles review specific situa- 
tions in Africa and India, and com- 
ment upon the classic “Hocking vs. 
Kraemer Debate” as it has been 
brought up to date by the publication 
of Hendrik Kraemer’s Religion and 
the Christian Faith (Lutterworth, 1956 
and Westminster, 1957). The reviews 
of books in this issue are as usual 
world-wide in scope, dealing with vir- 
tually all serious books which touch 
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materially upon the subject of mis- 
sions. The International Missionary 
Bibliography is a continuing endeavor, 
and is as complete as such a listing 
could practically be made. Entries in 
the bibliography are handily classified, 
and many titles receive brief incisive 
notes. Certainly the IRM is indispens- 
able to anybody attempting to keep up 
even partially with missionary scholar- 
ship. But its comprehensiveness and 
solidity do not detract from the keen 
interest and relevance of its articles. 
Missions specialists cannot do without 
it; missions enthusiasts would well do 
with it! 
II. 


TURNING to Episcopal publications 
on missions, a number of area and a 
few local periodicals can do much to 
keep one abreast of happenings in 
various fields. 

Japan Missions is as attractive a 
Missionary periodical as I have seen, 
of this order. It is published for Amer- 
ican and English readers by the Japan 
Liaison Office of the National Council 
of the Episcopal Church, and is edited 
by Charles E. Perry. Subscription rate is 
$1.50, available through the National 
Council at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, or direct from Japan Missions, 
48 Aoyama Minami-cho 1-chome, 
Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Now in its seventh volume, this quar- 
terly’s most recent number presents a 
translation of the illuminating pastoral 
letter from the bishops of the Nippon 
Seikokai, which tells much about that 
autonomous church’s evangelism cam- 
paign now being held in connection 
with the forthcoming centenary of the 
founding of the Anglican mission in 
Japan in 1859. One can read here of 
the news of the various dioceses in 
Japan, and such interesting accounts 
as the Rev. Beverley D. Tucker’s por- 
trayal of his work among famine- 
stricken people in Hokkaido, which is 
in the Spring 1957 issue. 
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One of the most informative of 
these area publications is The Dioces- 
an Chronicle of the Philippine Epis- 
copal Church (P. O. Box 655, Manila, 
available on request). Through it one 
can keep up not only with the pes 
sonnel of the Episcopal Church’s work 
among Filipinos, but also with the cor- 
dial cooperation which prevails with 
the Philippine Independent Church, 
and the place of our Philippine work 
in the South East Asia Anglican Conn- 
cil. 

While on the subject of the Philip- 
pines, I must mention a fascinating 
mimeographed account of daily life on 
a mission station in the Mountain 
Province. Actually a newspaper of St. 
Mary’s School, the Sagada Postboy 
comes out forty times a year and can 
be had for $1.50 per year by writing 
St. Mary’s School, Sagada, Mountain 
Province, Philippines. The Postboy 
gives an intimate glimpse into the 
lives of missionaries and students in 
Sagada. The faculty advisor of the 
publication is Mr. William Henry 
Scott, a valued and frequent contribu- 
tor to the Review. 

Other missionary districts have their 
official publications reflecting the af- 
fairs of mission work. The Hawaiian 
Church Chronicle (monthly except 
July and August, $1.00 annually, 
Queen Emma Square, Honolulu 13, 
T. H.) reflects the progress of the 
Episcopal Church in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and its near approach to diocesan 
status; it compares favorably with 
many and excels some other diocesan 
papers in the United States! 

The Alaska Churchman is available 
from the missionary district headquar- 
ters in Fairbanks. 

Those who want to keep up with a 
mission field in the “language under- 
standed of the people” (of the field, 
that is) will be interested in Heraldo 
Episcopal, monthly publication of the 
Missionary District of Cuba ($1.00 
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per year; San Juan de Dios 60, Matan- 
zas, Cuba). 

Many missionaries publish occasion- 
al and sometimes regular newsletters 
telling of their work. These may be 
had from the individual missionaries 
upon request. Usually they are sent out 
at his expense or that of some group 
much interested in his work, so small 
contributions are usually welcome. One 
of the most provocative and valuable 
of these is the quarterly Evangel from 
All Saints’ Mission, Bontoc, Mountain 
Province, Philippines; it is from this 
newsletter that the Review excerpts 
the writing of the priest-in-charge, the 
Rev. Richard L. Rising. 


Ill. 


Of the writing of books there is 
indeed no end, even in the field of 
missions. Such epoch-making theologi- 
cal treatises as Professor Kraemet’s 
Religion and the Christian Faith (te- 
fered to above) are far from common, 
and it is a good thing for these are 
books to be lived with and studied 
over and over. Another example of 
that kind of book is Kenneth Cragg’s 
The Call of the Minaret (Oxford, 
1956), a remarkable Christian ap- 
proach to Islam. 


But non-technical readers in the field 
of missions ate also provided with a 
hearty fare of reading, if only they 
can find a way of selecting from the 
flood of publications those pieces of 
great interest. 

Three publishing organs I have 
found consistent and excellent in their 
presentation of readily understood 
treatments of the problems of mis- 
sions: the International Missionary 
Council in its study pamphlets, World 
Dominion Press in London, and 
Friendship Press in New York. Recent 
examples of the publications of the last 
ate Ten Against the Storm by Marian- 
na Nugent and Norman Young Pri- 
chard, consisting of biographies of sev- 
eral early Japanese Christians, and a 
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contemporary survey of The Church of 
South East Asia by Rajah B. Mani- 
kam, the recently-consecrated bishop of 
Tranquebar, and Winburn T. Thomas. 
In view of the exciting recent Angli- 
can missionary developments in the 
area covered by the latter it is of 
special interest. 

One of the best ways of knowing 
what to read about missions is to fol- 
low closely the recommendations made 
by Canon Warren in the C. M. S. 
News-Letter. Through the years they 
have provided readers not only with a 
guide to the best writings on mis- 
sionary matters as such but also with 
the clues for a generous education in 
currents of theological thought and 
pressing world issues. 


IV. 


These suggestions for missionary 
reading are of course by no means 
complete. But they may be found pro- 
fitable to OMS members not only for 
their own cultivation of missionary in- 
formation but also for helping their 
parish churches to obtain books and 
periodicals for mission study. One can 
readily imagine the transformation of 
parish life which might spring from 
the studies of a serious group of lay- 
men who take it upon themselves to 
be informed and to permeate the par- 
ish agenda with a concern for the 
world mission of the church. A wo- 
men’s group or a men’s club in any 
parish might wish to “adopt’’ a mis- 
sionaty area at least to the extent of 
knowing intimately its personnel, its 
problems, its approaches and its needs 
for their prayers and concerns and 
gifts. 

Misionaty information produces far 
more than a one-way outflow of con- 
cern to the field. He who knows how 
God is confronting the lives and cul- 
tures of other peoples can know better 
how God confronts the life and the 
culture immediately around him. 

—C. 
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Different Set Of Problems -- 


The Overseas Mission in the Bandung Era 


By JosEPH M. KiraGAwa 


IN RECENT years, there has been 
increasing interest in the discussion of 
the “theology of missions’ or “‘theol- 
ogy of evangelism.” In the words of 
Wilhelm Andersen: 


This is not to be understood in the sense 
that there ever has been, or ever could be, a 
mission which had no basis at all in theol- 
ogy . . It must, however, be admitted that 
missionary service, as it has developed, has, 
over long stretches of its history, had no in- 
tensive contact with the specifically thelogi- 
cal labours of the Church. The missionary 
enterprise has not come into being through 
conscious theological reflection on the self- 
tevelation of God in Jesus Christ, but 
through the descent upon certain men or 
certain groups of men...of a compulsion 
of the Holy Spirit to undertake the procla- 
mation of the Gospel overseas. (Towards A 
Theology of Mission, 1955, p. 13) 


Those who are concerned with this 
problem do not mean to advocate the 
addition of a new discipline on ‘‘theol- 
ogy of missions” to the already over- 
departmentalized field of theology. 
They are rather motivated by the de- 
sire to articulate a theology more di- 
rectly related to the missionary task of 
the Church. That such a theology of 
Missions cannot be formulated only by 
arm-chair theologians goes without say- 
ing. A theology of missions must de- 


velop as the theological self-conscious- 
ness of the whole Church, to which 
professional theologians have some- 
thing to contribute. To put it differ- 
ently, a theology of missions requires 
an attitude which enables us to grasp 
all activities of the Church “theolog- 
ically.” 


In this connection, it must be made 
abundantly clear that a theology of 
missions cannot make any qualitative 
difference between the missionary work 
at home and the so-called “foreign 
missions.” The Church has as much a 
missionary task in the West as in the 
East. 


From a practical point of view, how- 
ever, there are vast differences between 
the Church’s work at home and the 
work overseas. Admittedly, it is difh- 
cult to maintain a wholesome balance 
between these two aspects of the 
Church’s work. There are many who 
are interested in and support the 
Church’s domestic program on Chris- 
tian Education, College Work and 
Rural Work, and yet show little con- 
cern for the overseas missionary work. 
And, there are those who patronize 
the overseas program, and yet remain 
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extremely indifferent, and often anta- 
gonistic, toward the Church’s work 
in Race Relations and Industrial Re- 
lations. : 


By and large, today, there is greater 
confusion, skepticism, and ignorance 
about the overseas missionary work 
than about the work at home. Thus, it 
may be worthwhile for us to reflect 
on the overseas aspect of the Christian 
world mission. 


American Missions 


The “Indian Summer of Religious 
Revival” in America is reflected in the 
impressive statistics on the overseas 
program. According to “A Study of 
American Protestant Foreign Missions 
in 1956” (by Frank W. Price and 
Kenyon E. Meyer, November, 1956) 
the number of non-Roman foreign 
missionaries sent from North America 
reached an all-time high of 23,432. 
Last year, 280 foreign missionary 
agencies received over 130 million 
dollars in contributions, which was 
62 per cent more than the reported 
income for 1951. 


The largest mission boards are: 
Methodist (including Woman's Divi- 
sion) with 1,513 foreign missionaries, 
Seventh-Day Adventists with 1,272, 
Presbyterian Church in the USA with 
1,072, and Sudan Interior Mission 
with 1,024. (The Episcopal Church 


has 213 foreign missionaries listed.) 


The largest annual income for over- 
seas missions is reported by the Metho- 
dist Church with over $13,000,000, 
followed by the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention with about $11,000,000. (The 
Episcopal Church reports a little over 
$2,500,000.) The Mennonite Brethren 
Church, with only 11,920 members, 
gave $450,000 or $37.50 per member, 
and supports 188 missionaries. 


In this connection, it must be noted 
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that fifty-eight missionary agencies, 
mostly of the Pentecostal or Faith 
groups, have begun overseas work in 
new regions since 1945. In fact, these 
groups sent 4,170 more missionaries 
in 1956 than they did four years ago. 

All in all, non-Roman missionary 
societies in America did not do badly 
in 1956, financially or otherwise. And 
yet, despite the apparent prosperity 
of mission boards, there is a growing 
sense of uneasiness among the laity 
and clergy of various denominations 
concerning the strategy and objectives 
of the overseas missionary work. Even 
many who support the missionary pro- 
grams are readily in favor of over- 
hauling the cumbersome bureaucratic 
organizations of missionary societies. 
Of course, in so stating, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to separate the “‘what” 
and “how’’—or theology and strategy— 
of overseas missions. 


What should be the nature of over- 
seas missionary work in the future? 
Two things are clear. First, it cannot 
be what it has been. Second, it can- 
not be entirely new, for whether we 
like it or not, the overseas mission- 
ary work of today and in the days to 
come is historically conditioned. How 
to maintain these two dimensions re- 
quires practical wisdom, theological 
sensitivity and profound faith. 


The Bandung Era 


One of the significant factors which 
necessitates a reexamination of over- 
seas work is the change of the world 
situation. The decline of the once pow- 
erful European powers coincided with 
the phenomenal rise of the United 
States and U.S.S.R. as world: powers. 
The shift in the international power 
structure also meant political indepen- 
dence for over a billion Asians from 
their former colonial masters. In this 
situation, Ronald Orchard of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council ob- 
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serves that while the world has moved 
from the ‘Vasco de Gama era” to the 
“Bandung era,” Western Christian for- 
eign missionary work is still operated 
with a pre-Bandung mentality. The 
tadical nature of the change in the 
political order is succinctly stated by 
Arnold Toynbee: 


In the world’s experience of the West 
[during the past 400 years or so] the West 
has been the aggressor on the whole; and if 
the tables are being turned on the West by 
Russia and China today, this is a new 
chapter of the story which did not begin 
until after the end of the Second World 
War. The West's alarm and anger at recent 
acts of Russian and Chinese aggression at 
the West's expense are evidence that for us 
Westerners, it is today still a strange ex- 
perience to be suffering at the hands of 
the [non-Western] world what the world 
has been suffering at Western hands for a 
number of centuries past. (The World and 
the West, p. 4.) 


The new mood of the Easterners 
may be illustrated by the case of India. 
In 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps, in order 
to solicit the support of India for 
the British war effort, promised her 
dominion status when the war was 
ended. Twenty years earlier, such an 
offer would have overjoyed the Indian 
nationalists. But in 1942, Gandhi 
called Cripps’ offer a ‘‘post-dated 
check upon a bankrupt empire.”’ 


However, the new nations which 
comprise the Bandung Front are built 
on old cultures and religions. While 
they are solidly united in their emo- 
tional rejection of Western colonial- 
ism, the internal unity of the Bandung 
Front is seriously threatened by dif- 
ferent ethnic and cultural backgrounds, 
emotional nationalism, Communist 
propaganda, and diversity of religions. 
It is all too easy for the Westerner to 
explain away the present resurgence 
of the East purely on political or 
economic terms. Important as the poli- 
tics and economics are, they are not 
the whole story. Nearly 30 years ago, 


Walter Freytag, a noted German schol- 
ar of missions, called our attention to 
the “spiritual revolution” of the peo- 
ple in the East. According to his 
analysis: 


The question is whether in the end the 
man of the East will have lost himself, 
whether he will be hopelessly subservient 
to the spirit of the West or whether he 
will emerge from the encounter a new man, 
who has found the way to a peculiar, crea- 
tive, reshaping of his life, as a nation and 
as a person. (Spiritual Revolution in the 
East, pp. 18 f.) 


Is Christianity in the East destined 
to be forever equated with Western 
culture (which at one time played a 
significant role in stimulating the spir- 
itual revolution in the East), and there- 
fore, eventually be discarded as excess 
baggage, or is it going to transform 
the character of the spiritual revolution 
itself ? Ultimately, the relevance of the 
Christian missionary work in the East 
will have to be judged in these terms. 


What the Mission Has Been 


The original impetus for the foreign 
missionary work of the European 
churches came from pietism and a sub- 
jective revivalism. Pietism arose as a 
reaction against Protestant scholastic- 
ism and the secularization of the es- 
tablished churches. Pietists sought a 
simple Gospel, and it is to their credit 
that they initiated the foreign mission- 
aty work in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies without too much encouragement 
from the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
impressive development of American 
missionary work in the 19th century 
may also be traced to a pietistic bib- 
licism and evangelical revivalism. In 
their singleness to obey the Master’s 
commandment to go to the end of the 
world and preach the gospel, Pietists 
had the oversimplified view that Chris- 
tians were bound to be right on every 
account, while “pagans” were wrong. 
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Hudson Taylor, founder of the China 
Inland Missions, was firmly convinced 
that 


The Gospel must be preached to these 
people in a very short time, for they are 
passing away. Every day, every day, oh how 
they sweep over!... There is a great Nia- 
gara of souls passing into the dark in China. 
Every day, every week, every month they 
are passing away! A million a month in 
China they are dying without God! (Told 
to the Convention of Student Volunteers 
Meeting in Detroit in 1894.) 


In spite of their conviction that they 
were ‘‘a-cultural” Christians, emanci- 
pated from the culture of the West, 
the Pietists in their naivete equated, 
unconsciously to be sure, much of 
Western cultural values with the gos- 
pel of Christ. Also, the early Christian 
expansion coincided with the colonial 
expansion of the West. The Pietists 
had little understanding that they were 
addressing themselves to one of the 
most far-reaching cultural crises in the 
East, facilitated if not initiated by the 
impact of the West. In retrospect, we 
recognize that the cultural fluidity, ac- 
companied by the socio-political dis- 
integration in the East in the 18th and 
19th centuries presented an unusual 
opening wedge to Western missionar- 
ies. For once, in the long history of 
Asia, age-old traditions were being 
called into question, and the upward 
social mobility was allowed in a hither- 
to highly stratified society. No wonder 
that ambitious, iconoclastic youths 
could be attracted by Western mis- 
sionaries who embodied and repre- 
sented Western culture! 


It is also understandable that pietis- 
tic missionaries, in their wholesale re- 
jection of “paganism,” formulated the 
so-called “mission compound,” in 
which newly converted natives were 
kept away from further “‘contamina- 
tion” by their “pagan’’ environment. 
The inevitable result was that these 
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mission compounds became self-per- 
petuating institutions, identified as the 
norm of the Christian Church, and 
that the native Christians tended to be 
de-nationalized. In those days “‘Christ 
of Western culture’ had a tremendous 
prestige in the eyes of the Easterner. 
As late as 1916, the Bengal poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, in writing on 
“the Appeal of Christ to India,” was 
willing to say, “Who else has done 
so much for humanity?” 


After World War I, the pietistic 
outlook for foreign missions was grad- 
ually replaced by theological liberalism 
and the Social Gospel in the West. 
The famous book, Re-Thinking Mis- 
sions, rejects the pietistic basis for for- 
eign missions and states that “the 
message of Christianity presents a way 
of life and thinking which the Chris- 
tian conceives, not as his way alone, 
but as a way for all men.” The aim 
of Christian missions was: ““To seek 
with people of other lands a true 
knowledge and love of God, express- 
ing in life and word what we have 
learned through Jesus Christ, and en- 
deavoring to give effect to his spirit 
in the life of the world.” (pp. 325f.) 
As a corollary to the change in theolog- 
ical outlook, more emphasis was given 
to educational and social welfare work 
at the expense of the direct evangelism. 
With the decline of European mis- 
sionary societies after World War I, 
American missions took an increasing- 
ly decisive leadership in the mission 
field, building gigantic schools, hospi- 
tals and other institutions as well as 
churches. Inevitably, this emphasis on 
an institutionalized mission necessita- 
ted the bureaucratization of the mission 
boards, which acted as the patrons and 
elder brothers of the native Christian 
churches. For all practical purposes, 
the struggling native churches were 
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guided and directed from New York 
and London. 


The 1930’s were characterized by 
an increasingly heightened self-con- 
sciousness of the peoples in the East, 
and the impact of Neo-Orthodoxy on 
the missionary outlook in the West. 
To the less theologically minded East- 
erners the Neo-Orthodox view of 
Western foreign missions resembled 
the earlier Pietism, for many Neo- 
Orthodox missionaries stressed the ab- 
solute discontinuity between man’s re- 
ligious aspiration and God’s self-dis- 
closure through Jesus Christ. Fortun- 
ately or unfortunately, while theolo- 
gians in the West were arguing ‘‘con- 
tinuity versus discontinuity” or ‘“Hock- 
ing versus Kraemer,’ World War II 
disrupted the whole foreign mission- 
ary enterprise of the churches in the 
West. 


The war was a mixed blessing to 
the native Christian churches in the 
East. Cut off from Western tutelage 
and financial support, these mission 
churches were compelled to grow into 
the so-called “younger churches’ in 
a hurry. To a greater or less degree, 
these younger churches in the East re- 
flected the pride and aspirations of 
the Eastern peoples, and they began 
to ask critical questions about the 
nature of the whole missionary enter- 
prise, based on their own experiences. 


Whither Missions? 


With the end of World War II, 
Western missionary societies doubled 
their efforts to make up for lost time. 
But the new cultural crisis in the East 
presents different kinds of problems 
to the Christian missions. Canon De- 
wick relates his encounter with Rad- 
hakrishnan: 


...Dr. S. Radhakrishan said to me: “You 
Christians seem to us Hindus to be rather 
ordinary people, making very extraordinary 
claims!’ I replied that we make these 
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claims, not for ourselves, but for Jesus 
Christ. The retort came back quickly: “If 
your Christ has not succeeded in making 
you into better men and women, have we 
any reason to suppose that he would do 
more for us, if we become Christians?” 
(The Christian Attitude to Other Religions, 
p. 178.) 


In the Bandung era, the old pietistic 
attitude toward overseas missionary 
work has little to offer, even though 
the fundamentalist in America still 
follows this line today. The institu- 
tionalized missions, represented by 
educational, medical, and social wel- 
fare work are relevant only to a lim- 
ited extent. On the whole the finan- 
cial resources of the younger churches 
will not be able to maintain many of 
the institutions established by the mis- 
sionary societies. Increasingly, the 
Christian institutions will find it diffi- 
cult to compete with the ever ex- 
panding welfare programs of the Asian 
nations. That Western missionary so- 
cieties must support financially the 
Christian institutions in the East for 
the time being is no reason for us not 
to re-evaluate and re-examine the en- 
tire institutionalized aspect of the mis- 
sionary program. 


We are painfully aware how expen- 
sive the missionary program is today. 
For instance, as mentioned earlier, in 
1955 over 130 million dollars was 
given to missionary agencies in Amer- 
ica. Of this amount nearly 30 million 
dollars was spent on administration, 
promotion, missionary travel, furlough 
salaries, equipment and other hidden 
costs. Of the remaining 100 million 
dollars, which was spent overseas, a 
very high percentage was spent on the 
maintenance of institutions and for the 
Western missionaries’ expenses, leav- 
ing surprisingly little for the evan- 
gelistic and pastoral programs of the 
younger churches. 


Actually, the real problem is not 
how to raise money but how to spend 
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it wisely. What is suggested here is 
not the elimination of the entire in- 
stitutionalized missionary program of 
the wholesale withdrawal of Western 
missionaries overnight. What seems to 
be needed is flexibility of outlook, 
because some programs which were 
important at one time are no longer 
relevant and new needs are opening 
up as time goes on. A thorough re- 
assessment of the total missionary pro- 
gram, including the budgetary aspect, 
is urgently needed in the light of the 
new world situation. 


One of the most serious problems 
which confronts the future of the 
Christian world mission is the rela- 
tionship among the churches. In re- 
cent years, the relation between the 
younger churches in the East and the 
older churches in the West has been 
officially described as a ‘‘Partnership in 
Obedience.” In reality however, this 
partnership is very uneven. Although 
the Scripture reminds us that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” 
it is very difficult either to give or to 
‘receive “gracefully.” The problem is 
not only financial. The younger church- 
es are a tiny minority scattered in the 
midst of traditionally non-Christian so- 
cieties, while the older churches are 
better established socially, culturally, 
academically and in other ways. It is 
understandable if not desirable that 
even today, many Christians in the 
East feel closer emotionally to Chris- 
tians in the West than to their non- 
Christian neighbors and thus find it 
more comfortable to stay on the fringe 
of Eastern society. As in the case of 
human relationships, it is a fatal mis- 
take to smother the younger churches 
with money and sentimental love. In- 
deed, both the older and younger 
churches have much to learn in the art 
of ‘Partnership in Obedience.” 


Related to this problem is the role 
of ‘foreign’ missionaries. The prob- 
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lem of what kind of foreign mission- 
aries, and how many to send to the 
younger churches must be carefully 
studied by the sending and receiving 
groups. The role of foreign mission- 
aries in the administration, develop- 
ment and supervision of the younger 
churches is less today than formerly, 
and will continue to decrease. In the 
future, biographies of missionaries will 
not have the kind of adventure stories 
which characterized the lives of great 
missionaries in the past. While today 
some of the Western missionaries still 
enjoy temporary success in the pastoral 
evangelistic program in the East, due 
in part to their dedication and in part 
to “novelty,” they should be replaced 
by native evangelists as soon as pos- 
sible. Those who are sent to institu- 
tions should have special qualifica- 
tions which are needed. 


The training of native Christian 
leaders must be considered most wise- 
ly and carefully. Happily, a greater 
emphasis has been given in recent 
years on the strengthening of indi- 
genous seminaries, even though some 
missionaries are tempted to “hand 
pick” promising lads and ship them 
off to America! On a whole, future 
clergymen in the East must be given 
their B.D. training in their own cul- 
tural setting. The well meaning but 
naive notion that first rate training is 
given only in the West is a myth of 
the last century. Instead, in the future 
we should develop a maturer program 
of exchange of personnel between the 
older and the younger churches. 


Theological Problems 


Today, the younger churches in the 
East are caught between two related 
but different kinds of world-wide 
Christian movements, namely, the ecu- 
menical movement and global confes- 
sionalism. Confronted by emotional 
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nationalism and a resurgence of non- 
Christian religions, the need for a 
united Christian front is strongly felt 
by native Christians of different con- 
fessions. Understandably, in Asia and 
Africa, today, there is a tendency to 
equate the ecumenical movement with 
such regional interdenominational co- 
operation and consolidation. Often this 
kind of regional ecumenicity is an ec- 
clesiastical expression of national 
ethos. Curiously enough, it is global 
confessionalism with its international 
outlook, as seen in the Lutheran 
World Federation and Pan Anglican- 
ism, which acts as a corrective to 
ecumenical regionalism, even though 
the former is often suspected by re- 
gional ecumenists as a disguised form 
of ecclesiastical colonialism. For ob- 
vious reasons, both the ecumenical 
movement and the global confessional 
movement have been initiated largely 
by the churches in the West, even 
though younger churches have been 
“invited.” This fact tends to give the 
impression to Easterners that both of 
these movements are little more than 
gatherings for ecclesiastical diplomacy 
or dramatic mass meetings. 


Actually, the real problem is theo- 
logical. How do we discern the work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit in and through 
the difficulties which confront the 
churches both in the East and in the 
West? Does the experience of the 
younger churches contribute anything 
new to the doctrine of the Church? 


If the younger churches are to be 
more than carbon copies of the 
churches in the West, they must first 
and foremost address themselves to the 
religious questions raised by their own 
cultures. In so doing, the fact of the 
plurality of religions and its theo- 
logical significance must be firmly 
grasped. This problem is qualitatively 
different from many other problems 
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the Church has faced in the past. It is 
true that Christianity has had many 
rival systems—Secularism, Commun- 
ism, Naziism, Positivism, etc. But 
these rival systems and Christianity 
came out of the same cultural roots, 
and they shared a common framework 
despite disagreement. The encounter 
between Christianity and Judaism or 
between Christianity and Islam is not 
a new problem either. 


In the Bandung era, however, Chris- 
tianity must face squarely the claims 
of Asiatic religions, which do not 
share the same historic frame of refer- 
ence with Judeo-Christian and Islamic 
religions. For example, the relation of 
Christianity to Asiatic religions is vast- 
ly different from its relation to Islam. 
(Cf. Kenneth Cragg: ‘A Christian 
Relation to the Muslim World Today,” 
OMR, Vol. I, No. 2.) There is no 
Old Testament or Palestinian history 
which could serve as the bridge be- 
tween Christianity and Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism or Shinto. 
Yet, these religions are coherent and 
comprehensive systems, governing all 
aspects of human life and society. For 
the adherents of Asiatic religions, ‘‘to 
accept” the Christian faith means more 
than social ostracism; they find them- 
selves compelled to live with two dif- 
ferent world-views, different concepts 
of time and history, and two sets of 
different fundamental decisions about 
life. 


We must recognize that not many 
thinking Easterners are likely to choose 
this complex and schizophrenic path 
even though many of them may con- 
tinue to find inspiration in Christ. 
Blissfully, many missionaries in the 
midst of the Western colonial expan- 
sion era assumed the automatic and 
eventual Westernization of the East- 
ern world. To them (and there are 
still some Christians who hold this 
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view), the non-Christian religions were 
doomed and thus they presented no 
serious problem. Macmurray boldly 
stated that these non-Christian reli- 
gions were “going to be smashed 
anyhow, perhaps not quickly, but 
surely.” (Report of the Jerusalem Con- 
ference of the IMC, Vol. I, p. 284). 
No thinking person will make the 
same analysis of non-Christian reli- 
gions today. 


The history of Christianity is a his- 
tory of displacement of pagan reli- 
gions. In Christendom, the division 
of ecclesiastical bodies followed geo- 
graphical lines. For example, Luther- 
anism in Scandinavia, Roman Catho- 
licism in Latin nations and Anglican- 
ism in British Isles played decisive 
roles in formulating the ethos of their 
own cultural environment. However, 
in America, for the first time in the 
history of Christianity, various con- 
fessions accepted the plurality of de- 
nominations in the spirit of religious 
liberty. Today, most Americans feel 
that, on the one hand, their own faith 
is the faith, and on the other hand 
recognize similar claims by other ad- 
herents. Something of this type of 
outlook, only on a larger scale, must 
develop in global terms today. 


In any area of life, be it religious 
or political, where there is more than 
one system which claims the truth, 
the choice of attitudes is limited. One 
can hold that different religions are 
fundamentally the same, as advocated 
by Neo-Vedantists, some Buddhists 
and certain types of Christian liberals. 
Re-thinking Missions, which otherwise 
had many valuable insights, was con- 
troversial because of implicit assump- 
tions along this line. Currently, Toyn- 
bee’s An Historian’s Approach to Reli- 
gion (Oxford, 1956) is enthusiastical- 
ly acclaimed by some and bitterly cri- 
ticized by others for the same basic 
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principle. In the future, it is safe to 
assume that these diverse religious 
systems, including Christianity, will 
continue to develop according to their 
own dynamics, criss-crossing on the 
face of the earth, which will involve 
necessarily certain kinds of conflicts 
among them. In the religious domain, 
much as in the political scene, “in 
these great conflicts there is no such 
thing as total victory because both 
sides are transformed in the struggling 
against each other.” (L. J. Halle, “A 
Dialogue on Our Foreign Policy,” in 
The New York Times Magazine, Aug. 
26, 1956.) This presents serious theo- 
logical problems which will haunt the 
churches in the East as well as those 
in the West for many years to come. — 


Glibly we say that God is the Lord 
of history, but we refuse to see God's 
ever-unfolding drama before us in the 
world of the Bandung era. To many 
Christians the meaning of life and the 
world can be derived only from the 
Old Testament, New Testament and 
Church History. Thus, too often over- 
seas missionary work means to carry 
the Gospel of Christ in a capsule, re- 
fined to be sure by theological and 
promotional jargon, to far off lands for 
“transplantation,” instead of seeking 
His mighty work, as William Temple 
suggested, ‘‘in the history of Syrians 
and Philistines,” to which we might 
add the history of Asians and Africans. 


Charles Malik aptly remarks: 


Christ has been at work all along, in 
ways past our comprehension, to bring 
about the rise of the East. It is impossible 
for Christians not to pray for and bless 
evety genuine attempt at dignity and inde- 
pendence, every craving for freedom and 
equality, every desire on the part of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa...to realize 
their potentialities to the full. These are as 
much the children of God, ‘created in his 
own image,’ as anybody else and Christ died 
as much for them as for you and me. 
(Advance, Nov. 1, 1954.) 


